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TO IMPROVE RURAL SCHOOLS AND 
THE TEACHERS. 








Bditor, Rural World:—Much of the 
money paid in as tax goes for the 
suppert- of schools, and money spent 
in the cause of education is well in- 
vested. . With prosperity, our people 
may in the course of time become able 
‘ and willing to assume heavier burdens 


in regagd to tamation fer school pur- : 


poses, meantime the funds avaiable 
for educational purpeses should be 
used judiciously. I am- writing this 
letter for the purpese ef discussing 
the matter as to whether any improve- 
ment could be made i@ the manage- 
ment of our country schools. 

Our teachers as a general thing are 
well trained and capable ef pertcrm- 
ing effective work, but is it met a fact 
that their instructors are ebiiged to 
put them through a course’ of severe 
study sometimes that they may there- 
by acquire a knowledge that will rare- 
ly be useful to them in country schools, 
and which may often prove a hin- 
drance to them by causing them to 
neglect really useful studies? 

Our school books ire more simple 
and interesting than they were in days 
tong ago when I attended school, but 
there is still room for improvement in 
that direction. 

Orthography has been doctored for 
centuries, but it is still in a wretched 
condition with silent letters in use, and 
intricacies and perplexities galore. 
When our ancestors originated the art 
of spelling, they were excusable, as the 
times were barbarous, but in this en- 
lightened age it is a piece of wild ex- 
travagance to require children to jum- 
ble letters into a mass and prenounce 
it contrary to what it spells. Take the 
word “phthisic;” doesthat spell any- 
thing? In Poland it is fashionable to 
use unpronounceable methods in or- 
thography, but they are still sittirg in 
darkness over there. Here in free 
America the word mentioned above 
should be spelled “tisic,” that would 
be simplicity, and children would not 
waste time in getting their spelling 
lessons. I might mention numerous 
other words that are spelled foolishly, 
but enough of that. All school studies 
should be simplified as much as pos- 
sible and made level to the compre- 
hension of the average juvenile mind, 
for by this means time and money 
would be saved. 

Grammatical works in past time 
have been unnecessarily perplexing to 
the juveniles, but I am not posted as 
to those in use at the present time. A 
well read man of reasonably good 
judgment can speak or write a fair de- 
gree of correctness, although he may 
have little or no grammatical knowl- 
edge. Mr. Lincoln was of this class; 
he could write out a lengthy docu- 
ment that would almost bear expert 
inspection, and yet his grammatical 
knowledge was of a backward char- 
acter. In communicating to the young 
a knowledge of grammar or of any 
other study, the plan which is the 
easiest and most interesting shouid al- 
ways be adopted. In former years 
some of our school books contained 
much that was intricate and obtruse, 
and grammatical works especially 
were considered as very perplexing te 
the juveniles, making it a dry and un- 
interesting study in their estimation, 
and the consequence was that but few 
country children attempted to acquire 
a knowledge of this important study. 

A few years ago a desperate effort 
was made by certain would-be refcrm- 
ers, to effect a change in the spelling 
of words, but not much was accom- 
plished, as the human race has al- 
‘ways been opposed to innovations. and 
would much rather move in old ruts. 
The relegation of our costly dictiona- 
ries to the scrap pile would seem to 
many as wildly extravagant and use- 
less, but the world is moving, and be- 
fore the present century wanes, great 
changes may take place, not only in 





educational matters, but in numerous | ~ 


other directions. 

In regard to the art of: writing, it 
has long been a wonder to me why the 
writing of most people is so illegible 
and difficult to read; indeed, it seems 
te be fashionable with many writers 
to scratch down their ideas in any- 
thing but a legible manner. Could it 
be possible that any one would be 
proud of the accomplishment of being 
a fashionable scribbler whose writings 
could never be deciphered, even by °x- 
perts? I presume editors will not be 
sorry when typewritten manuscripts 
become more numerous at the editori- 
al sanctum.—J. M. Miller, Missouri. 

[Comment.—Bad penmanship causes 
many an otherwise good article to go 
to the waste basket. And strange 2s it 
May seem, some of the writing that 
comes te this office, which appears at 
first glance to be even and “pretty,” is 
almost unreadable when ihe werds 
letters are examined 
clesely. Fancy writing is unnecessary. 
Byery word intended for publication 
should be written so plainly that er- 
rers im reading or printing are impes- 
sible.—Eaditor.] 


THE RED POLL AS A DUAL PUR- 
POSE COW. 





Editor Rural World:—In a recent 
article I showed that the weighing and 
testing of the milk of the 60 Jersey 
cows purchased by Mr. A. O. Auten of 





Jerseyville, Ill., brought to the front a 
better butter machine than had previ- | 
ously been found among Jersey cows. 
Mayflower 2d, and her 323 pounds of | 
estimated butter, called attention to 
the Red Poll as a dairy cow. 

Corporal that left nine daughters in 
England that had made over $,000 
pounds of milk, was imported. Today 
his descendants are sweeping ali be- 
fore them in Red Poll dairy competi- 
tion. In 15 years they have advanced 
from the 323-pound estimated of May- 
flower 2d to the 603.66 pommé butter fat 
of Pear, daughter of Corporal, with 
three daughters in the advaneed regis- 
try, with more tham 350 peunds. and | 
nine daughters in England with more | 
than 9,000. Corperal’s dam, Coronet | 
2d, made an average of better than | 
9,000 pounds fer nine conencuaa’ 
years, Pear at 10 years of age and her 
three daughters shew an average of 
518 pounds butter fat. Precter Knott 
12093, also by Corporal, is the sen of 
Jean Duluth Beauty, with the world’s 
record for a Red Poll heifer with her 
first calf, now under test with better 
than three poumd@s of butter fat per 








day for the first 30 days. 

In a 1908 fat steck show, all breeds 
competing, Mr. A. P. Arp of lowa, won 
third and fourth place with Bonmer and 
Bruno, both by his herd ball, Nailer, 
in two-year-old class. In #912 im the 
same class, Mr. Hill wom third and 
Arp fourth, both with Re@ Pell steers. 
Hill’s sold at. 14 cents a’pound, while 
the best Shorthorn breught enly 17 
cents. In 1907, 27 head were sent from 
the show to the block, six ef them be- 
ing Red Polls. In twe year elds, the 
first went to an Angus, with 67.5 per 
cent dressed weight to lve weight, 
with second to a Re@ Pelt w 
In yearlings, first went toa 
67.5; best Hereford, 67.2. 

This is enough to show 
Polls have a place ameng beef 
not only a showing but they 
the top in baby beef, the mest profita 
ble form and time for marketing beef. 
If the same advance im butter pro@uec- 
tion is made in the next 2Syears By the 
Red Polls, as has been: made since the 
day of Mayflower 2d, the holder of the 
world’s Red Poll record, will have 
pounds of butter fat te her eredit. 
breed has not ad ‘ 
the best of any of 
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1,000 annual 
years. Yet in 
crossed the water. It is 
not at all likely, that 
Channel Island breeds may 
proved by importation; for it is almost 
certain that America today has the 
best in butter ~ production of both 
breeds. 

With the growing demand for Red 
Poll cattle, we shall be compelled to 
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Every farmer in the country is more |. 


or less acquainted with field mice. Oth- 
er common names for these rodents are 


ods of combating them are poisoning, 
frequent cultivation of the soil, and 








REMNANTS Sik vetver 
. GCINGHAM 
Large beautiful silk and ver 
vet remnants, for Patching, Cr- 
zy Quilts, Fancy Work, Sole 
Cushions, Bed Spreads, and oth- 
er useful and ornamental! article 
for the home. Large pieces 
Best Quality. Send 10c to hep 
pay postage and acking 
ehargemen big free sample package of splen- 
@id aii and velvet pieces, including rem 
mamt ea@teiogue and choice variety of quilt 
patterns. Don’t miss this opportunity. 
PROPLE’S SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo 





SAPHOLILIS. the French Sachet Powder? 
or ee the perfume royal 
Send 16c¢ sample. Dunmetco Company, 
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| Cambeiige A, Mass., Box 43. 
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Among the latter are foxes, 
oppossims, skunks, weasels, 


Tacoons, 
hawks, owls, and crows. 


Farmers’ bulletin No. 670, which 


may be secured free from the U. & 
Department of Agriculture, Washing 
ton, D. C., describes the habits 
methods of destroying field mice. and 
discusses the value of protecting theif 
natural enémies, ' 
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ENCES afford a suggestive commentary on the 
F history and institutions of a country. Orig- 
inally; designed for. protection and defense 
(the word “fence” is only.a shortened form of. “de- 
fense”), the fence came fo be a traditional part of. 
the structure of a place, wholly aside from any use 
that it might serve.. Of late years, however; there 
has been a distinct effort at removal of useless 
fences, and persons have wondered why. the owners 
clung to them so tenaciously. No doubt much of 
this tenacity is merely the deep-rooted custora and 
traditional practice, that develops finally into a kind 
of race instinct, and is all the more difficult to evad- 
icate because no.one is consciously aware of its ex- 
istence. .Why. do .we still wear, buttons — on: the 
sleeves of our coats? Or would it be an easy mat- 
ter to have left them off all the garments: for the 
coming year? Considering the history of the fence- 
idea, it is really_surprising how much has been ac- 
complished within 20 years in the removal of fences 
from city and village lots. 

We are now seeing the spread of city. ways into 
the country; but at first Many of the country ways 
were carried into the city, and of these the ‘fence 
custom was one. It was not so very long age that 
cattle were allowed to roam in the village as they 
were in the country, and fences come with cattle. 


Fences in Towns and Cities, 


But when cattle were removed from the streets, 
the fence did not: go. 
a fence is as*much a part.of.any. place as a walk or 
a well is. It has come to be bound up with the idea 
of the home. “'‘The removal. of stock was not con- 


‘sidered a sufficient réasOn for_the removal of. the 


fence, - At best, this reasOn was only negative. - The 
positive reason came in the development of what is 
really the art-idea’“in the outward’character ofthe’ 
home,—with .the grading and parking of streets, 
and the feeling that the bréadth of setting for the’ 
house can be intreased’ by extending the lawn to 
the actual roadway. We have now learned that a 
fence ig no necessary. part of the plan of a place, 
‘that it really.does not add to the completeness of 
the’ establishment, and, moreover, that it even may 
introduce a discord with the architecture. The de- 
velopment of the modern city or town residence 
street requires the removal of front fences. 

All this does not mean that fences are everywhere 
out of place about a home, even if they do not serve 
as a protection against chickens and children and 
cattle. The large individual establishmnt may need 
fences as part of its structural design, or it may 
not, depending wholly on what the place is. But 
the mere street fence of the old time is gone, and 
the presumption is against the fence rather than for 
it. Very likely we have often gone too far in the 
obliteration of fences, throwing our home grounds 
open to unseemly publicity; but this is a subject 
which concerns our point of view toward the type 
of living and toward the rights of the public, more 
than with fences themselves. 


Persons had come to feel that: . 


gpa With or Without Them? 


ST. LOUIS, MO., SEPTEMBER 20, 1915. 
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Originally Designed for. Protection. and: Defense---Now Largely Being Removed Both in 


>. "Town and Country---Larger Fields and Fewer Fences for the Farm. 
By S. H. Fleming, Kentucky. 








For Most Purposes and Places the Woven Wire Fence Gives the Most Satisfaction, 


In the open country a different class of problems 
arises.. Here the fence is distinctively useful; and 
yet, how many of the fences on most old eastern 











The “Horrible Example.” 


farms are really needed? The extent of fencing in 
any country is governed to a large degree by the 
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Here’s- a Fence ° That is Subetantial pay for  Aaqons—Seal-tew-tieeel the Goolt 





amount of native material available for fence con- 


struction; and yet the eastern farms were fenced 
beyond all relationship to mere cheapness of ma- 
terials. The fencing on many an old farm was 


worth as mueh- in original- cost” and effort as the 
buildings. Now in very mhaty cases these fences are 
being removed.’ This marks the passing of the old 
style of agriculture. The: small “mowing” ‘and 

“plowings” and* permanent ‘fields are ‘giving way 
to larger pasture ranges, or to soiling systems, or 
to rotations, or to other features of a rapidly chang- 
ing industry. The relative absence of fences in the 
Middle West is due not only to the scarcity of stone 
and timber, but aiso to a different theory of farming. 


Land Areas and Cost. 


The amount of-land occupied by the fence system 
of the farms is also significant of the style of farm- 
ing. It would seem to be a general rule that the 
less productive the land the less the care in cum- 
bering it with fences, whereas one would expect the 
reverse of this to be the case. At all events, the rel- 
ative amount of capital that can be put-in fences is 
now a subject of careful consideration. in ‘all. ad+ 
vanced teaching of farm economy; and the general 
tendency is to reduce it, not only from the point of 
view of cost of fence, but of the area of land that 
is occupied. In many parts of the country there is a 
growing tendency toward untidy fence-areas, due 
to the scarcity of labor; and the reduction of the 
fences has a distinct bearing on the cleanliness of 
the farm. In this regard, the wire fence marks a 


distinct advance. 
Significance. 


The observant traveler can find few more inter- 
esting subjects of observation than the kind and the 
relative abundance of fences in the various parts of 
the country. The stone wall, which often literally 
dilapidates into a stone pile, the stump fence, the 
rail fence, the wire fence,—these all suggest the 
general character of the region and something of the 
type of its farming industries. The picket-inclosed 
garden is often a relic of the old idea of a garden as 
a precious bit of “beds” and plots where accessory 
and incidental things are.grown. Nowadays we 
have come to think of a garden as a straight-away 
and resourceful and regular part of a complete farm 
enterprise. And .the different. styles of fences,— 
what do they not suggest of the stage of mechanical 
ingenuity of the community or of customs that have 
become traditional? Surely, the fence is significant. 


— 


To Keep the Cattle Out 


Fencing is a highly important factor with cattle 
A first-class fence, such as the patented woven-wire 
stock fences, will cost considerable money even for 
a hundred-acre pasture. © It is not the wire’ alone, 
but the posts—for the post is more than half thé 
fence. With an expensive fence especially, it is well 
worth while to get the best of posts, and that méeang 
cedar. To get enough good cedar posts nearby. os 
sometimes difficult. Some farmers use split white 
oak. Do not use trees as fence posts. They 
sway and stretch the wire. 

‘(Continued on Page 4) 
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-. the Corn as Advised in This Article. 
By Clement White, Kansas. 


HE corn binder is an essential part 

T of a complete equipment for 
making ensilage. Farmers who 

cut the corn, kafir or cane by hand do 
much unnecessary Jabor. The qual- 
ity of the ensilage is not so good when 
the crops are harvested slowly; for 
one of the rules of ensilage making is 
to get the corn or other crops to the 
cutter before they have time to wilt. 
After the wilting process begins the 
feeding value of the ensilage will be 
lessened. the quickest method of har- 








run a large enough business to war- 
rant the investment in a binder for 
his individual use. The director ex- 
plained that a binder of the best type 
could be purchased anywhere in this 
eountry for a-cost not to exceed $130. 
Three farmers could purchase a binder 
in partnership and not miss the mon- 
ey expended. With goed care the bind- 
er should give service for at least 
eight or ten years. Figuring the in- 
terest on the money invested, allow- 
ing a sufficient percentage for depre- 
ciation, and a nominal sum for repairs 
the yearly charge per man should not 


exceed $10. Considering the service © 


given by the binder any business farm- 
er could afford this expense. 


Proper Stage to Cut Corn. 

The agricultural colleges have maiie 
» special study of ensilage making. 
All authorities generally concede that 
the corm crop should not be cut for 
the silo before it is well matured; at 
this stage in the corn’s development 
the lower leaves will have commenced 


to turn brown and the ears will be 


glazed. This is the right time to lar- 
vest the corn; for the protein and car- 
bohydrate elements have developed 
their greatest feeding value. The sap 
is still in the tissues, and will not be 
lost if timely cutting is practiced. 
‘There is as much risk connected 
with cutting the corn while it is too 
green, as by waiting until it is too dry. 
When cdrn is harvested in its imma- 
ture stage it will lack in nutrition and 
eontain a greater per cent of acid than 
matured corn. Ensilage made from 
corn which was allowed to ‘become too 


ary is not desirable because it is more 

difficult to digest, and is a less satis- 

factory feed in all respects compared 

ed at the right time. 

with ensilage made from corn harvest- 
Harvesting Machinery. 

Once more we will resume the ques- 
tion of harvesting machinery. The 
silo owner will find it is to his advan- 
tage to own the equipment which will 
facilitate the operation of getting the 
corn to the cutter. The modern binder 
can be purchased with a bundle e'eva- 


may not be readily apparent; but a lit- 


_ fle consideration should convince sny- 


one that the binder elevator does more 
to eliminate unnecessary labor and ex- 
pense at silo filling time than any oth- 
er one thing. Pitching bundies of 
green corn is hard work in its worst 


upon the ground. They must be pitch- 
ef by hand upon the flat rack used for 
the purpose. At least two strong men 
are required for this purpose. The 
business farmer desires to eliminate 
unnecessary expense at every oppor- 
‘tunity, and he will find upon investi- 
gation that one of the causes of the 
expense attached to silo filling is the 
unnecessary labor expended at tossing 
bundles of green corn. 

Whether the bundles are pitched up- 
on the racks by hand, or deposited by 
the elevator, as large loads should be 
hauled from the field to the scene of 
operations as possitile. 


easier to load on the racks and feed 
into the cutter better than large bun- 


dles. 
Buy Best Kind of Outfit. 

The ensilage cutter and the engine 
for operating the cutter should both 
perform their work steadily without 
frequent breakédowns. The busin®ss of 
ensilage making is next in importance, 
ff not as important, as the busincss of 
threshing small grain. The business 
farmer cannot afferd to namper ‘hits 
working routine and stand the chunce 
of probable loss by the use of du ef- 
ficient silo filling outfit. In 
Sive sections the large size 
equipped with self-feeder and 
@levator is popular. If an engine 
ample power is provided for operating 
the type cutter described above, ‘ 
work of silo filling will progress rap- 
idly. Since silos have become recog- 
nized as a necessity upon every farm 
where there is any live steck, consid- 


PRS 


erable interest in the subject of silo + 
filling outfits has been aroused. Many . 


different -theeries regarding different 
outfits are advanced. 

Farmers in general are unanimous 
in their verdict that it is always ad- 
visable to have plenty of capable ‘help 

filling time. One of the meth- 


The dbove is given merely as an ex- 
ample of co-operation. In many 








t 


buy an outfit tegether, Three er four 
‘silage cutter in © ‘end hire 
an engine, if one ef their number ‘does 
not own a tracter-or. ; 

of the required horse power. The best 
equipment is nene too good-for silo 
owners. 

As a: general rule, the finer cut-en- 
silage is the best because live stock 
will eat it more readily and clean # up 
without waste. If the right kinda of 
modern equipment is provided the 
farmer may be reasonably certain that 
he will be in pesitien to put up a sup- 
ply of the highest grade feed in the 
country. 





HOGS MAKE CHEAP CORN HAR- 
VESTERS, 


It will pay to hog down corn. This 
has been shown by the Missouri Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station and has 
been done profitably by a large num- 
ber of feeders in the corn belt. 

The main advantages are: (1) the 
hogs make rapid and more economical 
gains; () it saves the labor of har- 
vesting; (3) the manure is returned to 
the land without loss and without ija- 
bor; (4) the place of feeding is more 
sanitary than the ordinary feed lot; 
@) the grain is harvested without 
waste. 

Bieven trials with hogging down 
corn at the Missouri Agricyltural Ex- 
periment Station have shown ‘fhat 
there is no better way of finishing hogs 
than by allowing them ‘to do their own 
harvesting. To be profitable, howcver, 
the practice must be rightly managed. 
The hogs should be given access at 
one time, te what they will clean up in 
ten days or two weeks. This insures 
fresh forage and they will clean ii up 
well as they go. A cheap efficient 
temporary fence is made with woven 
wire. 

Get the hogs on a full feed of new 
corn before turning them into the field 
by cutting a few stalks at first and in- 
creasing—gradually. ‘The corn js in 
good condition to turn into when the 
dent has just formed in the kernel. 

For best results the hogs doing their 





(Continved from Page 3.) 

A rail or board fence is generally not 
satisfactory, as it is not: long before 
the boards begin to sag. It necessi- 
‘tates constant repairs. This may, of 
eourse, de ‘essened by -setting the 


give to it they will seon have more. 
It takes a very good fence te keep in 
a heifer that ¢s really determined to Bet 
out. I have seen one plunge through 
a three-strand barbed wire fence. ‘This 
habit is easily prevented by keeping 
the calves within a tight fence when 
they are young. They will rarely ac- 
quire the jumping habit when they are 
oléer.—F. H. Sweet, Virginia. 


Missouri is a ‘great watermelon 
state; 114 carloads of watermelons 
were shipped out of Scott county, Mis- 
souri, in one day. One man in Scott 
county has shipped an average of 
1,000 carloads of melons to market 
each year for the last 25 years! 


A farmer in Rock county, Wisecnsin, 
discovered that he was keeping too 
many horses for his work. He sold 
two and managed to get his work done 
better and much cheaper in 1914 than 
im 1913. Another discovered that his 
horse power was too weak. He im- 
proved it. Both of these farms made 
a better profit the second year. 








Now for the 


, HESSIAN FLY extermination 


von 


the soil by plowing and harrowing. 


reau, 


organization, as well as all county 


2? ‘has been ontlined by the Missouri 


: 1. Plow wheat stubble just as 
@eeply as possible and harrow 

. Dhis will bury the in- 
sects in the @ormant flaxsced 
stage and cover them with such a 
fine surface mulch that few of 
them will escape. 


2. Destroy all volunteer wheat 


,* 


re 





vigorously for the purpose of saving next year’s wheat crop from 
the ravages of the pest. The fly should be attacked in the old j 
wheat stubble and the volunteer wheat should be buried deeply beneath 


very county in any state, infested with the Hessian fly, should 


be organized for a complete destruction of the pest. 
mmion, grange, anti-horse thief association, and tocal 


shouki lend their support and work for the movement to make it ef- 
fective. The field work to be done in this co-operative campaign 
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Hessian Fly 


campaign should now be pushed , 


Every farm bu- 


officers and township officers, 


College of Agriculture, as follows: 
later dates ‘should be observed for 


fields which thave been in wheat 
in 1915, in order that it may be 
as difficult as possible for flies to 
reach the new field. 4 
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SHOULD THE FARMER HOLD OR 
SELL WHEAT? 
Practically every ceuntry of impor- 
tance in the world has raised more 
wheat this year than last. The Rus- 
sian crops, exclusive of Poland and 


Siberia, are im the neighberheed of 


106,000;008 bushela’ more than last 
year; Italy’s erop is 20,000,000 bush- 
els langer; the Wuited Kingdom hae 
2,000,008 bushels: mere: Beports from 
Germany and Austria indicate. a crop 
abeve: normal, andi in addition to this, 
these countries are said te have pur- 
chased practicaliy the entire’ Ruma- 
niar crop. at the very time thaé the al- 
Bes. were digkering for it. South 
American wheat is: said to: be ef fair 
quality, and eur ewm ecrep is, of 
course, enormous. and of high grade; 
the government forecast on Septcmber 
1 being: 90,000,080 bushelm increase 
over totak crap: ef 1924. 

Yet im spite ef these factors, if 
woul seem.as though it wouid be 
goed. pelicy 4o hold for seme: months, 
if the: farmer cam afford it, reckoning 
his. interest and insurance amonz his 
ether considerations: The Russian 
crop: will largely be locked: within: her 
own borders as long as the Turks car 
hold the Dardanelles. The northern 
ports. of Russia will be closed to nav- 
igatien because of the cold weather 
within. a: month: This means that the 
Russiam supply will scarcely. be avail- 
able for general use: until such. the 2a 
Constantinepie may- be eaptured, when 
the: priee: of adil. cereals. will doubiless 
break sharply. In fact, it may we!) be 
said that the price ef wheat is being 
determined right now om the Gallipoli 
peninsula. 

If he eam afford it, therefore, the 
wheat owner had best. wait before sell- 
ing. The caution must be not to hold 
for an: unduly high price—certainly 
not for $2: wheat (as some: farmers, 
unfortunately,. are still doing,) and it 
will not Be bad policy to self without 
waiting for the: price: even: te equal the 
high point. of last. year. The market, 
toe; must he closely watched, for it 
will be far more-normal and less. wide- 
ly advertised than last winter, and de- 
eistve actions: in the war zone are pos~- 
sible at any moment. July 1915 prices 
on: the- Chieago. pit. for Na. 2. red. arer- 
aged 40c a, bushel. more than for the 
same: period last. year, and it. is still 
Selling around $1.1% Prom Bcbruary 
until May ef this year the same wheat 
Dever felt below: $#:52 and the montiily 
average for May was 1.63%, Tie 
shortening of the digtance and of the 
time of. delivery through the opening 
of the canak route shonid, moreover, 
enable the seiler to- take: Better advan 
tage of current prices: 

Qne may conclude, therefore, that 
While ib. ig not: Hkely: that. prices will 
Pemain as: high thie year as: last, they 
Probably wilt rise, and‘ with the ebeve 


Precautions borne in mind, he’Will Oo Leyes pedebktehetbetbibbithettebeedbhbeteeteaebiae well fled, — wee 
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lent feed. Silage is becoming almost 
as essential to prefit making ow a beef 
cattle farmr as fm the dairy Business. 
Many stockmen whe have tried this 
seccuienee are enthusiastic ia ite 
praise. Many cattle men have found 
that the carrying capacity of their 
farms could be doubled by the use of 
siles and silage. 









eomparatively safe. whe hoids. until 
January, or even later, before trying 
te realize: an. hig: crep. 





€GME TO ST. LOIS FAIR. 

The: references: to the old St.. Louis 
Fair, that are: reprinted on titis page 
from Coiman’s Rural World ef 40 
Fears ago and 20 years ago, are af 
special interest at this time in view of 
the fact. that a new St. Louis Fair is to 
be inaugurated in this city next moath 
(Oeteber 4 to 9). The old fair was dis 
eontinued prier to- the helidinmg: of the 
Worlt’s. Fair in 190% The new fair 
will combine the old features and the 
eld interest with up-to-date methods 
and present-day enthusiasm: It will 
be a great modern agricuitural fir in 
the truest sence. 

Farm. machinery and farm. products 
will be showm in great variety; The 
tractor show alone will) be wortir a 
trip to St. Louis. Extensive displays 
of all kinds of live stock will be there. 
Dairy cattle will be featured; and the 
horse show promises to be exceptional. 
Of outstanding interest is the weritf’s 
largest saddle horse stake of $5,00% 
Sensational entertainment features, 
including horse and mule nacing each 
day,. will contribute to the pleasure of 
the occasion. 

And during tite same festival week 


(issue of Sept. 18, 1875.) 

The organization of the St. 
Louis, Pair Associatien, 
ago; marked @ new era in trans- 
Mississippi fairs; From tte day 
of ita opening until the present 
time its merited. popularity has 
continued to increase until an an- 
nual pilgrimage to it has become 
_ this. great. valley. 


(Issue of Sept. 25, 1875.) 

Tie Sycamore (Iil.) Weekly re- 
lates the ease of a dainyman of 
tiiat place: who hae been trying to 
increase lits quantity of milk ty 
watering same. A. few years ago 
the- legislature of Lllinois- passed. 
. @ Wwitolesale lew, indicting a se- 
vere penalty upon any person wiv 
should be prover guiity of water- 
ing milk. People who ave: in- 
clined to violate ifs provisions 


SStehetetesoetetee 








shoul@ take hieed low ttey- dt sc: 








This. year, however, with a pro’a- 
bility of some soft corm at harvest 
in the city, including the Veiled time, silos em beef cattle farms will 
Prophet Pageant on Tuesday evening, be a double protection. They nec cniy 
river parade and raees and an auto- guarantee @ supply of Med@ for the 
mebile show. It will be a week of herds, but insure against loss of erops. 
Dieasure and prefit that no persen An added advantage in having theur is 
should miss. Come! that silage fed steers are finished with . 
much: less: shelled eorn, or ether grain. 
Then, too, silage hetps to give a finish 
that is wp to the standzrd. 


tere will be many other attractions 





KXERA €ARE WITH SEED COBN. 








Because of the prevailing wet weath- 
er this summer, seed corn. picked this 
fall is likely te contaim a very high 
percentage ef moisture. Extra care 
should be used and is necessary in 
storing the seed. corm until planting 
time. Im several states, farmers have 
agreed to select and store their seed 
eorn together: Officers of farmers’ 
clubs. have been instructed to see that 
every farmer in the community has 
enougt seed corn for the. coming sea- 
son. In one county a Seed Corn Duy 
bas. been set aside. On that day, tie 
selecting ef the seed corn is followed 
by a general picnic. No matter how it 
is done, seed corn should be given 
extra care this year. 


FALL SPRAXING FOR SCALE. 





With seme fruit growers it is: the 
Practice to spray in the fall for Sana 
Jose scale, and again in the spring 
Fall spraying is always to be mecom»- 
mended because the scales ane thea 
least resistant, and otiicr conditions 
are more favorable for doing the work 
than if done in. the spring, but. there 
is one very impertant feature about 
the Sam Jose scale that is not usually 
thought of and that fs that where the 
infestation of scale is. bad, that they 
are so inerusteéd on the branches that 
they are four and five thick; that! is, 
they seem to be on top of’ eacit otter, 
and where this is the case one appli- 
cation of any spray material ne mat- 
ter how goed, only reaches these ia 
the outside or that are exposed, witile 
those in under are not touched, and 
left. therefore to re-infest the trees; 





SILOS FOR BEEF CATELE. 





Tn preparing winter luncheons for 
their herds the beecf-cattfe-nrec, as 
well as dairy farmers are “imitating 





June” by packing sitios full of succu- hence, two sprayiags im many ine 
e554 “tances are necessary. Im faet, our 
z observation is that the scale can cnty 
40 Years AgO oo 26 Vears Ago Dd thoroughly controlled where spray- 
* ings are made im the fall and again im 
in Cotman’s Rural World * the eset 
(Tssue of Sept. 19, 1995.) = 
The great event in which every } LOCATING AN ORCHARD, 
15. yeans | Citizen of St. Louis prides himself, 4 —_— 
‘a the epening of ie greatam, 2 Where an orehard oecenpies a site 
: * that is adjacent to a lavge body ef we: 
which always takes place the first 4 
® ter, the importance of a relatively high 


Monday im Gefolier. This ie ite 
35th year. At tle sume time as 
the fair; there are other great at- 
tractions guimg om in: the city,. im- 
cluding the marcis of the Veiled 
Prophet om Tuesday night. 


(Issue of Sept. 26, 1895.) 
From the papers pulllished 
theougheut the state we gotiier 
that there will be a good deal of 
cider made this fall, and ratier 
suspeet that the farmers will have 
some homely temperate and. good 

oldifashiened fum next winter 


elevation: largely disappears: To be a 
factor im the matter, however, a body 
ef water must be of sufficient size. and 
depth to have am appreciatife infiu- 
ente om the lecal climate. Because 
the water warms up im the spring 
mere slowly than the atmaghere, it 
acts im effect ap @ refrigerator, mak- 
img the temperature im ity immmedite 
weinity collier tham it im af point: 
somewhat distant from it. For this 
reasen, vegetation within the zome of 
this influence advances mare siow!y 
in the spring them it dees outuhie of 
thet some: The tendency i fir the 


Re & pesiehes Oot eee wey wanta'hecaneste Sitepeiiaanel tne | 





years the sunffower will come into ; 
a, tiie season of spring tiosts: is pest. — 

try. ft stage dh ochre itera There’s more in a silo thas s 

gifts. farmers think, especially wher it i 
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Handle Fruit Properly - 


HERRIES without ia apples 
with dark spots, peaches roughly 
handled, are up against it in a 

market. with good fruit.. The retailer 
demands carefully handled fruit of his 
wholesalers, for that is what his cus- 
tomers want. The wholesaler or buy- 
er demands in return from the grow- 
ers fruit that will meet the wants of 
the retailer. 

In making a distinction between 
good and poor fruit in a community, 
there is often trouble over the fact that 
in many places where fruit growing. is 
not a business, “apples are apples,” 
and should a buyer pay more to one 
man than to another he must ever aft- 
er_ fight. shy. of that community... To 
overcome this danger, some buyers 
have their own picking crews and pay 
a “lump sum” for the fruit of the or- 
chard or so much per barrel for the 
different varieties and grades. after 
harvesting. This usually gets better 
results from the trees, for experienced 
pickers and packers will always get 
the fruit together in better shape than 
amateurs. 

Selling by the Lump. 

But often fruit growers, and gener- 
ally farmers, get the short end of the 
bargain when they sell their orchards 
in this manner, and the reason is that 
they are ignorant of the value of their 
fruit. The men who buy know this, 
and impose upon the innocence of the 
growers. Many growers would be 
money ahead if they went to some dis- 
advantage to gather their crops them- 
selves a few season and put it on the 
market as carefully as possible, for 
the sole purpose of gathering informa- 
tion about the worth of acrop. In 
after years this would be helpful 
knowledge and experience, and would, 
if the amount of fruit is much, return 
many times the extra trouble made in 
gathering the crop for the one or two 
seasons. 

Storage-house keepers, horticultural 
students and fruit growers who have 
made a study of the problem, are con- 
vinced that a large part of the waste 
coming from fruit failing to stand up 
under shipment, while in cool storage, 
is due to damage done the specimens 
in picking, grading and packing, and to 
lack of cooling after harvesting. 

Example of California. 

Perhaps no other fruit section in the 
country has given the study to this 
problem that the citrus section of 
southern California has. There, by ex- 
haustive experiments, they have learn- 
ed that the decaying of fruits is always 
invariably traced to some abrasicn or 
injury to the skin of the fruit. And 
further, that cars of fruit shipped to 
eastern points would get to market in 
a condition depending upon the quick- 
ness in which the car was cooled afi- 
er the fruit was taken from {he trees. 
Upon these findings, improvements 
were at once made in the man- 
ner of handling the crops, so as te 
eliminate every possible injury and tc 
shorten the time from the taking 0: 
the fruit from the tree until it was 
placed in a cool temperature where 





To Secure Top Prices! 


the action of destructive bacteria 
would be slow. The findings have led 
to a wonderful widening of the market 
for the crop from that section, anc 
have made the returns to the growers 
correspondingly greater. _ 

These results should help the ordi- 
nary grower. He cannot go to the ex- 
pense that the organization referred to 
did, but he can eliminate much of the 
damage that comes from improperly 
handling so valuable a crop as apples, 
peaches, grapes and other fruits. He 
can privide baskets adapted to the 
work, tables for sorting and grading, 
means of carting the fruit to cellars, 
or the coolest place available, as quick- 
ly as possible after it is taken from the 
trees. He can instruct the — pickers 
and packers how to handle the speci- 
mens and be on hand to see that they 
follow the instructions laid down. And 
the best of it is, he can do these things 
and - take other precautions feeling 
that he will be well paid for the pains. 





HINTS TO GRAPE PICKERS. 


Pick only when the grapes are dry, 
and they will not be injured if they 
stand in the trays for 24 hours or 36 
hours before trimming or packing. If, 
bowever, there are any bad berries to 
be culled out, the quicker this is done 
after picking, and a short time for 
wilting, the better. 

As the clusters are clipped from the 
vines, with a sharp knife or a keen 
pair of scissors used for that purpose, 
lay them down in the trays, with the 
stem end standing upward, and one 
tier of bunches after another, until 
the tray is even full. It should never 
be heaped, as the lower tier may, if 
well ripened, be injured by too much 
weight. 

If it becomes necessary to empty the 
crates, before the grapes are handled 
by the clippers and packers, let the 
clusters be laid on a smooth table, 
bunch by bunch, carefully and in tiers, 
not to exceed three or four clusters 
high, the same as they were in the 
picking trays, with the stems stand- 
ing upward, and then they can: be han- 
died with the least possible injury, vy 
being taken up in regular order, by 
their stems. 


FIFTY DOLLARS FOR A NUT—NEW 
INDUSTRY FOR THE NORTH. 











Suppose old man Baldwin had not 
told anybody about that first Baldwin 
apple tree? There would have been 
no Baldwin apples for the rest of us. 
Fortunately Mr. Baldwin knew an op- 
portunity for fun, money and public 
spirit when he saw it, so he grafted 
other trees from the original one and 
gave cions to his friends. Thus we 
are now enriched by having many mil- 
lions of Baldwin apple trees, all de- 
scended from the first and only orig- 
inal one. 

- The time has now come when we 
need to find dozens and scores of other 
Mr. Baldwins who will tell us about 
the good wild nut trees of America. 


A Brick House Built in Iowa, in 1862.—Becoming Dilapldated, | it was Re- 
stored ‘With. Gtécco, as Shown, 
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We know how to graft them, so that 
the finding of them amounts to some- 
thing. We have most surprising re- 
sources in the shape of rare nut trees, 
if we just knew where they were. As 
an example of these unknown re- 
sourceg, there is the recent discovery 
in Indiana of three or four of the finest 
pecan trees in the world. It took look- 
ing to find these trees from among 
the thousands of wild ones, but it is 
true that somebody, some boy, some 
hunter, some observant farmer, has 
his eye on nearly all of the extra fine 
nut trees in his neighborhood. He 
should tell the world about them, 
that’s all. The way is easy—simply 
sénd samples of the nuts, with an ac- 
count of the tree to the secretary of 
the Northern Nut Growers’. Associa- 
tion, Dr. W. C. Deming, Georgetown, 
Conn. 

This association is made up of a 
collection of people who love nut 
trees and are interested in them. 
They held their. annual meeting this 
year at Rochester, New York, Septem-. 
ber 1 and 2. -This association wants 
help so badly that it is offering money 
for it—$50 for a hazel tree of ‘Ameri- 
can origin. that can compete with the 
imported filberts; $10 for a northern 

n better than we now have, and 
20 for other nuts that are found by 
judges to be sufficiently valuable. Now. 
send along your- fine’- hickory- ruts, 
shagbarks, black walnuts, riage a and 
hazel nuts. 





| Have all .fallen fruits’ - picked up 


promptly. They contain insects and 
diseases that will give trouble next 
year. 





Seal grain Hand Bag, fancy ornament- 
ed frame, 3 pockets inside; fitted com- 


— with mirror, bottle and coin. purse. 
ust send your name and we send you 20 
beautiful large art pictures to sell at 10c 
each. When sold send us $2 and com- 
—_, hand bag outfit is yours) We ate 
HH ar se gift extra for promotness. 











St. Me, 

Pot some Roman hyacinth bulbs now 
in order to have flowers through oy, 
Christmas holidays. 

The best time for sowing laws 
grasses in the South is September and 
early October. Do not let the fall pass 
without making: a good lawn. - es 

One of the most satisfactory garden 
plants is the pink, or garden carnation. 
It comes in. a variety. of colors and | — 








—— | ay 





forms and adds much to the garden. » ee 


Except for the. plants from which 
you wish to gather seed, cut down 
the’ old asparagus | stalks before the 
seed mature, - In maturing its seed thé =” 
plant uses plant food that should be 
mncel Se ton penta See Se eat a9 
crop 
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To Make Old 


N a great many farms are to be 
0 found frame: structures out cf re- 

; pair. They detract seriously from 
th¢ appearance of the premises. There 
is.a very simple method by which 
buildings of this kind can be made 


3 = substantial and practically new. This 
lent off is through the use of Portland cement 
ann stucco. Even dwellings of bad de- 


sign are frequently remodeled by ihe 
use of stucco so as to appear like new 
and attraétive sfructures. They are 
pot only improye# with respect io ap- 
pearance, but.age made . thoroughly 
substantiat and weather-proof. 

Stucco is not @kpensive, and if prop- 
erly applied ig-fire-resisting and en- 
during. It be applied-~to brick 
and stone walls, conerete blocks and 


rf 


yer frame structures, Im the case of 
Pn frame structures the stueco is, applied 
————— after the building has been covered 
ermits with wood or metal plastering lath. : 

4 4 The materials composing stucco 


consist of Portland cemetit and sand 
with a small admixture of hydrated 
lime or slaked lime putty to give the 
mortar mere plasticity. The lime also 
tends to whiten the stucco. The sand 
should be free from organic matter 
and uniformly graded from coarse io 
fine. The lime should also be uni- 
form in quality. 


Applying the Coats. 


The proportions for the first coat are 
one part Portland cement to not more 
than two and 2 half parts of sand by 
yolume. Where lime is used 10 per 
eent by volume of the cement is the 
usual amount. In the first coat 
enough hair-or vegetable fiber is add- 
ed to insure a proper bond or key be- 
tween the lath and mortar. . The most 
satisfactory construction for the first 
coat is to plaster, if pessible, on both 
sides of the lath, thus thoroughly im- 
bedding same. If this is not possible 
the lath is applied to sheathing boards 
and care must be taken to thoroughly 
force the mortar through the lath and 
in contact with the boards back of the 
lath. If this is properly done it will 
insure complete imbedment of the lath, 
which is particularly necessary where 
metal lath ig employed, for it will 
prevent possibility of corrosien. As 
soon as the first coat is applied and 
before the mortar hardens the sur- 
face is thoroughly ‘roughened by 
scratching with a sharp instrument or 
saw-tooth paddle. 


After the first coat has been applied 
and becomes hard the second coat is 
applied to the roughened surface of 
the first coat. Before doing this the 
first coat must be thoroughly wet 
down with water to prevent the moist- 
ure from being absorbed from the sec- 
ond coat. The proportions of, the sec- 
end coat may be the same as those of 
the first with the omission of the hair 
or fiber. The surface of this coat is 
roughened and dampened in the same 
manner as described for the previous 
coat. 

In the third coat the proportions are 
one part Portland cement to not more 
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Old Buildings 
Appear New, and Endure 


than two and a half parts sand nor 


less than two parts sand by volume. 
Lime may be added in the proportion 
of 10 per cent of the volume of cé- 
ment. It is sometimes the custom io 
use only two coats for ordinary work 
and in this case’ the third coat just 
described is the finish coat, the second 
coat being omitted. The surface finish 
decided upon, such as rough cast, peb- 
ble dash or flat finish, is used on the 
surface of this third coat. 


There are two very important pre- 
cautions to be observed in the applica- 
tion of stucco. First, no stucco must 
be. applied during freezing weather or 
if there is any possibility of the tem- 
perature dropping below freezing. Sec- 
ond, each eoat must be kept damp and 
prevented from drying out by spray- 
ing or by hanging over the surface 
cloths which should be kept constant- 
ly wet. Cloths should be used where 
the stucco is exposed to hot gunshine. 


Forms of Censtruction, 


Stucco is used in four general 
classes of construction, first, ithe over- 
coating of old frame structures. Sec- 
ond, application to new structures by 
the use of wooden or steel frame work 
with wooden or metal lath. Third, its 
application to old brick or stene struc- 
tures. Fourth, its application io con- 
crete black buildings. ‘ 

The second class of work requires 
little description. The frame of the 
structure is built in the ordimary way, 
with lath and sheathing boards fast- 
end to it and the stucco applied as de- 
scribed above. 

In the third class, the mortar jeints 
of the brick or stene work are raked 
out. to a depth of about one inch te 
form a key for the new stucco. The 
surface of the brick or stone is thor- 
oughly cleaned and wet before apply- 
ing the stucco. See that the stucco is 
foreed into the joints-to their full 
depth. 

The fourth class is the application 
of stucco to Portland cement concrete 
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on thirty days’ credit, Don’t send 
any money unless you want to— 
just fill out the Coupon below— 
ive names of two reliable bus- 
RG (fr ten A 
ences, if satisfactory we will 
ship Soap and Rocker at once. 
You sell this Soap at 50c a box, send 


us $12.50 when it is sold, and you have 
the Rocker as your reward. 
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block buildings. This ie a very attrac- 
tive and satisfactory method of con- 
struction. The concrete biock, when 
intended to be covered with stucco, 
may be made with plain faces and no 
special attention is required to secur- 
ing a smooth finish: Indeed, a*“rough 
finish insures a better bond between 
the stucco and the block. The mertar 
joints. between the block are left open 
about one inch from the outer surface 
to insure a proper key for the stucco. 
The block is thoroughly wet down be- 
fore the stucco is applied. Thus pros- 
pective builders who object to the ap- 
pearance of the concrete block may 
combine the two materials and secure 
at once the strength and inexpensive- 
ness of conerete biock construction 
and the beautiful appearance of the 
stucco. coating. 

In all cases, whether structures are 
old or new, they should have firm 
foundations and be sufficiently rigid 
to prevent any settlement or sagging, 
which will cause stueco to crack. 
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PLANT NEW PEONIES AND DIVIDE 
OLD ONES EN FALL, 


From the middle of September io ihe 
middie of October is propably the best | 
time to plant peonies or to divide old | 
plants in order to increase their sup- | 
ply. Almost any soil will give sat:- 
factory results if it be not so low that 
the water will remain on the surface 

















during the winter or spring. Choose our 
a situation away from the roots of ae 40 
trees, but fairly good success may be te Supply Go. Devinn 716 Lucas Ave.,St.Louls | 





had in partial shade. Trench the soil | .._.. 
te a depth ef at least twe feet before 
planting, and work in a good quantity 
of old manure. See that this ig well 
mixed with the soil, as the peony, like 
all other plants, resents the dirert ap- 
plication of manure to its roots. This 
trenching is better dome two or three 
months before the planting season. 
Set the roots so that the proper cyes 
are about three inches beneath the 
surface of the soil. The plants should 
be set about three feet apart, and if 
in rows the same distance will ancwer 
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@RCHARP AND GARDEN NOTES. 


Pot geraniums and other plants for 
the winter window box. 

Iris and peonies may still be set out. 
The clumps of each are easily divided. 

Buy hyacinth, daffodils and other 
spring-flowering bulbs to pat for the ; 
winter. 

One of the interesting plants in the 
perennial garden is the gas plant 
(Dictamus fraxinella). The flower of 
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HOME OF THE HARVESTER, LOU 
DILLON, UHLAN AND WILLIAM. 





Editor, Rural ‘World:—In’ Virginia 
Mr. C. K. G. Billings has located his 
Curls Neck farm, where he is breeding 
light harness horses and Red Poll cat- 
tle. At the head of the horse depart- 
mént is the world’s. record trotiing 
stallion, The Harvester, 2:01, Lou Dil- 
lon, 1:584%, world’s record trotting 
mare, and Uhlan, 1:58, world’s trot- 
ting record and now used as his fa- 
vorite saddle horse. 

Mr. Billings owns now also rs five- 
year-old pacer, William, 1:58%, 
world’s pacing race record and un- 
doubtedly the fastest ‘pacer in the 
world at the present time. His sire, 
Abe J., 2:10, pacing, is inbred -to 
George Wilkes through Simmons, the 
sire of his sire, and Lumps, the sire of 
his dam. William’s dam, Lizzie C., 
2:20%, by Jaywood, son of Nutwood; 
second dam, Kitty Van, 2:13%, by 
Pennypacker, son of Roger Hanson, 
2:28, adds the blood of American Clay, 
Edwin Forrest and Blue Bull through 
Kate, dam of David R., 2:29%4, by 
Swigert. 

Mr. Billings, the new owner of Wil- 
liam, realizes that he has the fastest 
pacer that ever lived, and will start 
him in the open against the wind 
shield record of Dan Patch, 1:55%. 
Mr. Billings has no doubt but that 
William will pace in 1:5544 or better, 
when he will be retired’ to the stud, 
and used by Mr. Billings under saddle. 

William will sire as many and as 
fast trotters, with the same opportun- 
ities; as his stable companion, The 
Harvester, that now holds the trotting 
stallion record. The Harvester now 
has four standard record trotters to 
his credit. It is doubtful if any farm, 
since Marcus Daly’s dispersal, nas a 
band of brood mares as judiciously se- 
lected, as the Virginia farm Curl’s 
Neck. Mr. Billings is a young man to 
‘have made the start he has, and the 
farm should take a place in live stock 
‘breeding unsurpassed in any previous 
venture in any part of the vountry. 

I for one should like to know what 
William, 1:58, would do on mares by 
Argol-Hal, that holds the world’s rec- 
ord as the fastest double gaited horse, 
and the fastest trotter with no Ham- 
bleteonian blood. There would prob- 
ably be two-minute horses at both 
gaits from such a union. In return 
for the gift of Wilmering, 2:1214, to 
the Ft. Collins government station for 





Blocky in Build, Well Museled, Enduring and Highly 











use there, the station might send a 
Wilmering-Carmen filly to be bred to 
the fastest harness horse in the world. 


Every American should wish Curl’s . 
‘are adapted admirdbly to juvenile 


Neck and its proprietor. any.and all 
kinds of success.—L. E. Clement, 





Pierce City, Mo. 


. THE USE OF OILY FOODS. 

A certain quantity, of oil or fatty 
matter in the food of young stock is 
supremely necessary. Foals, lambs, 
and piglings are allowed all necessary 
fat which is contained in the milk. of 
their dams, but the calf is nearly al- 
ways robbed of its due share, owing 
to the sale of its.mother’s milk. To 
supply the loss of the abstracted fats 
many substitutes are iried, but the 
nearest approach to miik fat is cod 
liver. oil or linseed oil. With adult 
stock the oil contained in thé cake and 
corn is_ sufficient for practical pur- 
poses, but it falls far short of the re- 
quirements of calves during the first 
four or five months of their existence. 
Whole linseed contains about’36 per 
cent of fat. It should be well boiled. 
A good method is to soak it in cold 
water for a full day and then boil it 
thoroughly, when in the form of thin 
gruel it can be added to the separate 
milk. If the linseed be ground it will 
not need to be boiled for so long a 
time as the unground. Care must be 
taken, however, that the samples are 
pure and free from the seeds of weeds, 
and in the case of ground meal, that 
no dust or fine sand is added. As lin- 
seed is costly, it offers an inducement 
to the adulterator to practice his hand. 


HUNGARIAN PONIES AT THE PAN- 
AMA-PACIFIC, 








At the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco there is 
an exhibit of Hungarian ponies such 
as never has been seen elsewhere in 
the United States, outside of Califor- 
nia, and the only ones that have been 
shown there were a few at the San 
Francisco Midwinter Fair, in 1894, and 
at fairs at Santa Rosa and Sacramento. 
The present one is the largest and best 
one yet seen. 

The ponies come from Hopiand 
Stock Farm, California, which has the 
only considerable number of those an- 
imals in the United States. The herd 
at Hopland numbers about 100 head 
of these hardy beauties. 

They - are beautiful little fellows, 
highly intelligent, affectionate and ac- 
tual pets. They are of various hues— 
black, grey, sorrel and chestnut, al- 
though about the same size, they are 
unlike Shetland ponies, being less 
pony-like in conformation and more of 
the’ miniature light type of horse. 
Their most marked characteristics are 
white manes and tails. Their manes 
are very luxuriant, hanging thick over 
their eyes and very low on their necks. 

Children form a large part of the 
crowd of visitors that inspect the Hun- 
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Intelligent, This Fine 
Hungarian Pony Is an Attraction to Hundreds of Visitors at the Live 
Steck Pavilions at the a International Expo- 


horses. 





garian ponies daily. The little ones 
picture to themselves the delight of 
riding a pony to. saddle, or-driving a 
pair of them in a cart. The pcnies 


uses, yet they may be enjoyed in a va- 
riety of ways by adults. 

There are 20 of the little animals 
in. the exposition. live - stock exhibit, 
two being stallions and the others 
mares and geldings.—Rider and Driv- 
er. 


AVOID EXTREME EXERTION OF 
HORSE AFTER RESTING. 





The efficiency. of a horse depends 
much upon the feed and management 
given him. More than kindness and 
liberal feeding are needed to get the 
largest amount of work at the least 
cost for feed. The teamster must un- 
derstand, or at least know, something 
of the physiological laws | governing 
the development of muscular energy 


and something about the nature of | 


feeds suited to yield such energy. 

A horse is a mechanism for the pro- 
duction of power somewhat similar to 
an engine, but we call the fuel he uses 
food. Theré is, however, this impor- 
tant difference. An engine may stand 
iGle for any length of time and at once 
have its steam pressure raised tc the 
limit without injury. Not so with a 
horse. He must be brought to his lim- 
it of exertion very gradually, through 
weeks of “hardening.” A horse that 
has stood idle for months, weeks, or 
even days, is not as able for great ex- 
ertion as the horse that has been at 
regular work every day. 

Failure to observe this injures more 
horses ¢4han hard work later in the 
season. The same principle governs 
for the briefer periods of hours. A 
horse should not be put suddenly to 
extreme exertion even after a rest of 
ap hour.. More horses are injured the 
first hour of the day than during all 
the others. 

A lesson is to be learned on this 
point from the practice of the race- 
course. When a horse is to be put to the 
severe strain of the afternoon race he 
is put at very slow work in the morn- 
ing and his speed very gradually in- 
creased until he is thoroughly warmed 
up. He is then kept warm and in mo- 
tion until time for the race. 

Farm and road horses are seriously 
injured by being suddenly warmed by 
continuous heavy exertion, when first 
hitched for the day, and then alluwed 
to stand until cool and again put at 
the heavy exertion. 


WAR HORSES AND MULES NOT 
NEEDED HERE. 


“The European nations now at war 
have purchased many Missouri horses 
and mules which are not particularly 
needed in the state,” writes E. A. 
Trowbridge, professor of anima! hus- 
bandry at the University of Missouri. 
“Of course, they have obtained some 
good animals, but many of them have 
not been of the best, and most of the 
mules bought were full-aged. The 
older mules were bought because they 
could stand the trip across the Atlan- 
tic better than the younger ones. Some 
good cavalry horses were obtained.” 

Professor Trowbridge says a few 
horse dealers have predicted a high 
market price a short time after the 
close of the war. They are of the 
opinion that most of the horses now 
being purchased in this country will 
be killed, and that soldiers will need 
many animals on returning to their 
farms. ‘Trowbridge believes that the 
market will be good, but he does not 
predict any exceedingly high prices. 
He says that this country will be able 
to supply any demands. A different 
situation might arise, he says, if the 
war continues for more than a year. 

“Between 250,000 and 300,000 horses 
and 50,000 and 75,000 mules were con- 
tracted for in this country,” says the 
professor, “and the loss of these ani- 
mals to the United States only méans 
the taking away of those produced be- 
tween January 1, 1914, and January 
1, 1915. With a lar increase dur- 
ing the present year, we would again 
be able to supply a considerable num- 
ber of horses and mules.” 


The invention of tractors that may 
be advantageously. used on moderate- 
sized farms, may have an important 
effect upon the demand for draft 
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ABOUT TROTTERS AND PACERS, 








It Will Tell reduced the world’s rec- 
ord for a four-heat pacing race at Go- 
shen, N. Y., in August. The heats to- 
taled 8:28%. The previous record was 
: ‘ ta made by Prince Alert back in 





The Tennessee pacer, William Wal- 
lace, lowered the track record at 
Hicksville, Ohio, on August 26, when 
he took the first heat of the free-for- 
all pace in 2:09%4, displacing the form- 





er record of 2:10%, made by Beaut 
Kennedy in 1909. 
The “match race” between Billy 


Dale and William has been postponed 
until New Year’s morning and at Mar- 
vin’s request will take place at Mon- 
treal, “weather permitting,” Cox in- 
sisting on putting that clause in the 
agreement. 





S./R. Fletcher of Indianapolis, Ind, 
recently purchased the fast California 
pacer Hal Boy, 2:05%4, by Hal B, 
2:04%4, which has been racing on the 
Grand Circuit in the string of Childs 
Bros. The price is said to be $12,000. 


O. H. (Speck) Erskine, of East Au- 
rora, N, Y., recently purchased of 
Charles Prue and Jack McDonough, 
Cleveland trainers, the fast three-year- 
old trotter Vincent Todd, 2:08%, by 
Jim -Todd, son of Kentucky Todd, 
2:08%, for a price said to be $5,000. 
Vincent Todd was bred by Miss K. L 
Wilks, Cruickston Farm, Galt, Ont. 








The mule is not particularly hand 
some, and he does not possess a pretty 
voice; but he will stay right on the job 


as long as a scrap of the harness holds — 


together. 


Be careful not to overheai the 
horses. If a horse suddenly drics off 
and begins to lag, get him in the shade 
as quickly as possible, sponge 
mouth with cold water and wet 
head 
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BOTTLING . PASTEURIZED . MILK 
HOT IS SATISFACTORY. 


That the process of pasteurizing \ ’ . ot od Oe: €s: ay > ey 


tne 


milk in bulk and then bottling it while = SSS Coe en er 


SS. PIECE 
DINNER SET ARTICLES | 


pasteurizing the milk in bottles, is one 


41 EXTRA [ABSOLUTELY 
PRESENTS } FREE 

































partment of Agriculture has couduct- 
ed on this subject. The investigators 
found that the new process eliminated 
the danger of bottle infection and had 
the further advantages of saving the 
loss in milk caused by evaporation 
over the cooler and of allowing the 
use ef ordinary; cardboard caps. ° 
*baetérial reductions, it 
was féund were’ obtained when the 
milk was-pastenrized in bottles, bold- 
ing it at a temperature of 145 degrees 
for 30 minutes. It was also found, 



























































iniment for however, that there was a great dif- 

“— Liga- ference in the temperature of the milk 

pein ae at the top of the bottle and at the bot- 

vidence”” free, tom. If milk at 50 degrees Fahreuheit of this wonderful offer, man, woman, boy or girl can get one of 

igfield, Mase, is put into bottles surrounded by wa- Eve Reade these sets. We have already given away nearly 25,000 sets since we 
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that in the bottom. It is desirable, 





am therefore, to have a thermometer in 
one bottle with the bulb about one-half 


pommel = * e . 

42-Piece Gold inch from the bottom, tra Articles 
ibating only 3 The bottles used in this process; & rl i ; q r 

Place, Chicage should also be steamed for at least fF RE E 
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HOLSTEINS IN HOLLAND—HOW 
HOUSED AND CARED FOR 
—RESULTS. 


Most of the American barng are su- 
perior tothe Friesian. ,They. have 
more ventilation, light and other con- 
veniences. The Friesian barn is con- 
structed more to give the cows a very 
snug place in wintertime, where 
draught is excluded as much as possi- 
ble. The accompanying diagram 
shows how they are stabled. The cows 
stand about four times higher than 
here in general, so that they have to 
jump on to the stall. The cows are 
placed with their faces towards. the 
wall, two by two in one stall and gen- 
erally 22 or more on each side. 

The manure is brought out by means 
of a wheelbarrow, while the liquid 
portion of the manure runs into a cis- 
tern beneath the pit. From time to 
time this liquid manure is pumped out 
into a tank wagon and sprayed on the 
land. The solid manure is piled up 
during the whole winter and spread 
out in spring. 


As the diagram shows, the Friesian- 


barn has no feeding alley and manger; 
the latter is level with the stall floor. 
The water is served to the cows in 
pails; only in a few barns do we find 
a self-regulating water system. 

The cleaning of the stall is done 
very carefully, but contrary to what 
we generally find here, the cows have 
no bedding in the stall; they lay on 
the bare floor. The front half of the 
stall is hard clay, the other half .con- 
crete or brick stone. The cows are 
separated by wooden posts, and are 
tied by means of a rope to the barn 
wall. For each couple of cows we find 
a window of about two square feet, 
whereas two or three big windows 
above drop the light into the whole 
barn. The cows are frequently 
groomed and handled with a great deal 
of kindness, which makes the animals 
feel quiet. . 

The Day’s Routine. 

In wintertime the farmer gets up at 
4 o'clock, and gives his cows a fork- 
ful of hay, while the two farm boys 
and the milkmaid prepare everything 
for the milking. A farm of 40 milking 
cows has generally two male farm 
hands and one female. At about half- 
past 4 milking starts. The farmer 
gives his cows the second gift of hay 
at about 6 o’clock. At about 6:30, the 
cows get water, the barn personnel go 
for breakfast and at 7 o’clock the cows 
get the third forkful of hay and an ad- 
dition of linseed cake: 

Nearly the same program is repeat- 
ed in the afternoon. The Friesian 
farmer tries to have his milking done 
exactly at the same time, because he 






How Cows are Stabled ina 
Friesian Barn, Holland, 
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well knows that irregular milking 
times means “loss.” ee 

‘The division of time and labor for 
the day on the Friesian farm is dif- 
ferent from what we find here. The 
farmer and his helpers.start their 
business at 4 o’clock in the morning 
{in summer 3 o'clock), have breakfast 
at about 6:30 o'clock, start working at 
6:45 to 9:30, drink a good cup of cof- 
fee with a piece of cake, work til) 12 
o’clock and go in for, dinner. They 
start working again in the afternoon 
at about 12:30 till 4 o’clock, get a 
slice of bread and butter and a cup of 
coffee, start milking at 4:30 and work 
till about 6:30. Then they have a rest 
till 8 o'clock, then supper is served, 
(generally consisting of mashed pota- 
toes and buttermilk porridge) and the 
sweet rest begins for the often tired 


Wages, Prices and Returns, 


Before I communicate anything 
about finances to the reader, I have 
to remark first this: For one dollar 
you can buy nearly two and a half 
times as much goods in Hollani as 
you can here. This should be borne in 
mind by the reader, lest he get a wrong 
idea. : a 

The wages of a first male farm hand 
is about $100 a year with board; of a 
second farm hand about $50; of female 
farm help about $50; of farm help 
during the crop time (12-16 weeks 
only) about $5 a week. 

The price of a good milk cow is 
about $100 to $150 and of a registered 
cow often twice as high, whereas cat- 
tle exported to foreign countries some- 
times sell for $3,000, and even higher. 
The farmer selis his milk to co-oper- 
ative creameries and gets paid accord- 
ing to the quantity of fat that he has 
in his milk. From a report which I 
received from an up-to-date farmer, 
who recordtd every item on his farm, 
I learned the following things, which 
might interest others: 

A Speeifie Case. 

This farmer rented a 112-acre farm 
of medium quality soil. He milked an 
average of 33 cows of which the aver- 
age milk yield was during that year 
per cow 852 gallons. The highest milk 
producer gave 968 gallons, with a fat 
percentage of 3.03. The fowest milk- 
producer gave 704 gations with 3.26 
per cent of fat. The average price he 
received for his milk that year was 
about 7 cents a gallon, together with 
79 per cent of whey and 10 per cent of 
buttermilk of the delivered quantity 
of milk of every day. ; 

From this we learn that the milk 
prices are not very high, compared 
with the average price the farmer gets 
here for his milk. 

Certified milk ig not produced in 
Friesland. All the milk is shipped to 
the creameries. A weil equipped 
creamery costs for erection about $30,- 
000 to $40,000. Land prices are envrm- 
ously high. One often pays $400 and 
more an acre, whereas the rent price 
varies from $20 to $30 an acre. The 
farm building usually costs about 
$6,000 to $7,000.—Dr. L. S. Dijkstra, 
Tennessee. 

{In the next issue of the Rural 
World Dr. Dijkstra will discuss the 
registration and judging of cattle in 
Holland —Féditor.1 


Note Height of stall Floors 
and Absence of Mangers. 
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FATTENING LAMBS ON FALL PAS- 
_ TURE. 











Fattening lambs on fall pasture. in 
the corn field or on forage that would 
otherwise go to waste, is generally 
profitable because of the low cost of 
the feed. The class of Jambs used are 
thin Western feeding lambs which 
weigh from 55 to 58 pounds. These 
lambs can be purchased in single or 
double decked carloads at the stock 
yards at Kamsas City, St. Joe, Mo., 
East St. Louis, Il!., Chicago, Ill., and 
Omaha, Neb. A single decked car will 
hold frim 150 to 160 lambs. These 
lambs can be purchoesed through any 
of the commission firms operating at 
any of the above named markets. 

With a medium growth of cowpeas 
or soybeans in the cornfield, five to six 
lambs can be pastured to an acre 
throughout the fall season. The 'ambs 
do not injure the corn crop. The ay- 
erage gain in a month is about five 
pounds a head. Soybeans and cow- 
peas should be pastured off before the 
hard frosts -because the frost will 
cause the leaves to drop and the lambs 
dv not like the hard woody stems. Fall 
rye, blue grass, rape, clover and 
meadows withstand hard frosts b«tter 
than soybeans of cowpeas. 

Lambs coming from the range coun- 
try are not accustomed to the rich, 
succulent feed found in most pastures 
at this season, hence it is advisable, 
when-the lambs arrive at the farm to 
put them on a short biue grass or tim- 
othy pasture in which an abundance of 
clear water is available. After being 
on ths pasture for a few days the 
lambs can be gradually put in the corn 
field or other pastures. The lambs 
should be turned into the new pasture 
in the late morning or in the afier- 
noon. At this time of the day the cow- 
peas, rape or clover will be dried and 
the lambs will net be so hungry. There 
is greater danger ef indigestion from 
wet clover and rape than from dry. 
The lambs can be left ih the new pas- 
ture an hour when they should be re- 
turned to the bluegrass pasture. This 
operation should be repeated for three 
or four days in succession after which 
time the lambs can be left on the new 
forage. 

Feeder lambs are scarce this year 
and the prices are averaging higher 
than they have for a number of years. 
During the first part of August the 
best grade of feeder lambs sold for $8 
per hundred pounds and all present 
conditions indicate that there will not 
be enough feeders to supply the de- 
mand.—H. Hackedorn, Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 





SYMPTOMS, PREVENTION AND 
CONTROL OF HOG CHOLERA. 





The sick hog and the dead hog are 
the most dangerous sources of cholera. 
Watch these and not the buzzard. Do 
not deliberately put cholera on your 
farm by vaccinating by the “simul- 
taneous method.” When necessary to 
vaccinate use serum alone. 

Symptems of Hog Cholera. 

1. Loss of appetite and feverish. 

2. Huddling together in beds. Wab- 
bly gait. Weak in hindquarters. 

3. Eyelids matted together. Red 
splotches on skin of belly and inside 
of hams. 

4. May have diarrhoea or may be 


constipated. 
5. Post-mortem shows: Lymph 
glands congested, lungs speckled, 


spleen enlarged and soft, intestines 
ulcerated, and kidneys speckled. (Tur- 
key egg kidney.) : 

To Prevent an Outbreak, 

1. Keep hogs free from parasites, 
such as worms and lice. 

2. Supply proper sieeping quarters 
for hogs. Avoid draughts, wet, decay- 
ing bedding, piling up, etc. These con- 
ditions may cause pneumonia and thus 
sredispose the animal. 
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made to your measure, in the latest 

style, would you be willing to keep and 

wear it, show it to your friends and Jet 

them sc> our beautiful samples and dash- 

ing new styles. 2 
Could you use $5.00 a day for alittle apare time ? 

Perhaps I canoffer you a steady job. If you will write 

me a letter or a ecard atonce and say “Send 

me your special offer,” 1 wilisend you samples and 

styles to pick from and my surprising liberal offer. 

Address: L. E. ASHER, President 





SEPARATORS, ENGINES, SPREADERS 

200,000 customers testify that my 

designers and factories build quality into 

them. ? x ae rey users’ 
Ste 


satisfaction. 5, , 
PRICES. 








Get.uine imported brass mounted German 
Magic Lantern with 6 slides having 59 col- 
ored pictures, many funny. two of them 
continuows. Hendsomely liquered, has 
metal reflector. Givea for selling 12 pkgs. 
Bluine at 10 cts each. Extra premium 
free of tickets, show :creen and posters 
for prompt return ef money. 

BLUINE MPG. ©O., 847 Hill St.. CONCORD JCT., MASS. 











HOLSTEINS. 
10 heifers and 2 bulis practically pure Hotl- 
stein, but not registered, 4 to 6 weeks old, all 
beautifully marked and bred up for milk and 
butter production. Willi sell one or all at $20 
each, and crate them for _—— anywhere. 


EDGEWOOD FARM, Whitewater, 








Spring Pigs & Bred Gilts of the 
biggest type & highest quality. 
Also Angus Cattle. J. P. Visser- 


ing, Box 9, Alton, Ill. 





—— | 





38. Change hog-yard occasionally. 

4. Do not make sudden changes in 
the methods of feeding. This may 
cause indigestion and weaken the re- 
sistance of the animal. Feed a laxa- 
tive ration. 

5. Keep newly purchased hogs sep- 
arated from the rest of the herd for 
at least four weeks. 

6. Special care should be taken to 
prevent infection carriers coming from 
farms where cholera is known to exist. 

7. Hogs coming in contact with pub- 
lic highways or streams are in danger 
of being exposed to cholera at any 
time. 

8. Sheds and pens should be fre- 
quently disinfected with slaked bar- 
rel lime. 

9. When hogs are exposed to the dis- 
ease, va¢cinate at once with the single 
treatment. 

To Control Cholera, 

1. Quarantine all sick hogs so in- 
fection will not be carried to neigh- 
bors’ hogs. 

2. Burn all carcasses of hogs that 
have died of cholera or any other dis- 
ease, 

3. Administer serum to all apparent- 
ly healthy hogs. . 

4. Clean up all pens, hog-houses, and 
yards, and disinfect with fresh slaked 
lime. 4 

5. Remove all filthy and unsanitary 
mud mallows.—From Poster Bulletin 
No. 1, issued by Missouri College of 
Agriculture. 





If your hogs are lousy, burn the 
worn-out bedding you take from the 
pens. Dope the porkers before you 
put any more in, but put more In the 
same day. A cob soaked in kerosene 
weakened with water and rubbed dil- 
igently along the spinal column of 
hogs, is a pretty good prescription for 
lice. ’ 





BANNER TAILORING CO. DEPT. 169, CHicAgo — 
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RICHES. 


Ob, wat’s a billion dollabs 
.. If yo’. soul am not at eze, Lies 
Foah yo’ bad off az a beggar in dis- 
tress. 
So, wid every small possessions, 
If de things around yo pleeze, 
Yo’ am rich az enny lord, I rather 
guess! : 
Do yo’ heah dat possum ‘kookin’ ’? 
Dat is all we want tuday— 
De rent is paid an’ we am happie now. 
Heah dese pennies, how dey jingle! 
” An’ de sun shines o’er de way-- 





. An’ de blessings keep a kummin’ on 


somehow. 
st. Louis. ALBERT E. VASSAR. 





|. HOME INFLUENCE .SHOULD BE 


STRONG AND ELEVATING. 





To the Home Circle:—Idleness and 
wealth are the greatest factors in the 
divorce ‘évil, ‘ "The wives’ and mothers 
that spun flax, carded wool, and made 
every garment by hand, had no time 
to look for faults. Their hands were 
occupied and their minds busy with 
healthy thoughts. The French novel, 
poodle dogs, and such, were unknown 
luxuries. 

Contentment and idleness will not 
dwell together. It’s the idle girl or 
boy that most often falls into mischief, 
in country, town or village. The ones 
who are kept busy, with now and then 
a wholesome holiday, are the ones that 
retain the respect and admiration of 
their friends. 

Mothers who toil their lives away, 
that their daughters may have a good 
time, are doing them an irreparable in- 
jury. Music, painting, etc., are all 
right in their place, but every girl 
should be thoroughly trained in the 
ethics of housekeeping. 

School teachers, clerks, stenogra- 
phers, etc., are plentiful, but expert 
housekeepers are scarce and hard to 
find, and yet few men ever succeeded 
unless they were mothered by capable 
women or cared for by good wives. 
Happy are the individuals who can 
depend upon the quiet and strengthen- 
ing influence of a good home.—Mrs. 
Dora Phillips, Tennessee. 


HOME-MAKING. 








Home-making is an exquisite art. 
Let us hope that we are not in danger 
of losing it. When people live in a 
flat for eight months of the year; in 
a shack or a cramped boarding house 
for four; change their legal residence 
every few years; and spend most of 
their hours of recreation in getting as 
far away from home as possible in an 
automobile, home seems like a vanish- 
ing memory.. Apparently some people 
do not even understand what “home” 
Means. They come into your living 
room and say, “What a beautiful home 
you have!” They mean what a beau- 
tiful house you have; they know noth- 
ing about your home. 

A home igs not merely a house; it is 
an atmosphere, a feeling. It is a place 
full of beloved associations, where 
you can wear old clothes, and think old 


Doll FREE 


This fine sleeping 
doll is nearly two 
feet tall, and is all 
be rage. She = 
slippers, comp! 
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thoughts, and hear familiar voices 
them. You can be 
happy there, and be comfortably un- 
unpleasant 
even, and know that those you love 
will think no worse of you than they 
do already. Luxury cannot make a 
home, nor can books, or pictures, or 
rugs, or bric-a-brac. A cat, a canary, 
and an old 
rocking-chair may make one of the 
loveliest homes in the world. At the 
same time, a home is not necessarily 
happy because it is the house of pov- 


without hearing 


happy, be | thoroughly 


two geraniums, a Bible, 


erty, as some would have us believe. 


The art of creating home atmos- 
phere is wholly the art of woman, and 
she hag none more charming. Mere 
care will not do it, or mere neatness 
those things 
sometimes work the other way. The 
love of prettiness will not do it; good 
cooking will not do it, although it is a 
mighty help. Even being gay, and 
and kindly yourself is not 
quite enough, although it helps even 
more than the cooking. Success in 
as in everything else, 
requires that you shall feel a real joy 
If it is a drag, if it is 
an irksome duty, if your mind is on 
a thousand outside things that are not 
home, you cannot make home what it 
should be. Not that the home-maker 
should think of nothing else. That is 
neither desirable nor possible. But the 
woman whose first pleasure is to 
create that beautiful thing, home, will 
be a precious and permanent: influ- 
ence not only to her own family, but 
to all her household, to all her guests, 
to the whole community in which she 


and tidiness; _ indeed, 


merry, 


home-making, 


in your work. 


lives. 


NOTES FROM POLK COUNTY, MIS- 
SOURL 








To the Home Circle:—Polk County 
Fair was better this year than ever be- 
fore. Because of rapid traveling in 
autos, many came from adjoining 
counties; 160 autos were counted one 
day going to the fair on one road west 
of town. An aeroplane made an ascen- 
gion twice each day and could be seen 
for miles. One little boy commenced 
to cry because he was afraid that they 
would shoot bombs down. The fine 
hogs at the fair of John Clark, Sam 
Burks and others could hardly be sur- 
passed anywhere. 

Frank Scotten got a $25 premum on 
his collection of 240 different prod- 
ucts raised on his 20-acre home near 
Bolivar. This collection consisted of 
all kinds of fruits, vegetables, grains, 
nuts, butter, eggs, flowers, seeds and 
even green persimmons.. 

We were giad to read in the Rural 
World directions for making a small 
green house and we hope.to make one 
goon. We never before knew of such 
a@ mammoth crop of blackberries and 
grapes as this year. Many peaches 
have rotted on the trees while green, 
because of too much moisture, . Hay 
and wheat have rotted badly in the 
stack from the same cause. 

We sent to Columbia for the bul- 
letin on “Preservation of Food in the 
Home” and it is very. helpful in can- 
ning vegetables and fruits.- We have 
put. up many cucumber pickles. . The 
following is an easy way: Wash cu- 


4 | cumbers and scald with boiling water, 


allowing them to stand in the water 
until cold. Wipe dry and drop into 
stone jar containing the following so- 


ror /jution: One gallon of good cider vin-' 
and | egar, one cup salt, one cup sugar, one-. 


half cup ground mustard; one level 
teaspoon powdered alum; the solution 
is cold and not sealed.“ / © = *« 

A few months ago a good old deacon 
saw a swarm of bees trying to settle 
near the square in Bolivar, so he got 
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- a black ball for them to settle on, but 
_ instead of settling on it they settléd all 

over him until he could not see or 
’ talk, and he patiently stood there un- 


til they were successfully hived. I’ 


was stung above the eye recently and 


I bathed it a few times in vinegar with’ 


soda in it and it scarcely swelied at 
all. The two together make a power- 
ful remedy for bee stings. 

When we had the Sunday school les- 
.80n about the Queen of Sheba recent- 
ly, one of my Sunday school boys said, 
“The Queen of Sheba came in a jit- 
ney car.” I close by wishing all home 
circle readers success.—Nettie Rich- 
mond, Missouri. 





HAVE CORN ON THE COB AT 
CHRISTMAS, 





The thought of roasting ears in the 
winter time makes the mouth of the 
grown-up “water” as surely as does 
the thought of stick candy or ice 
cream appeal to the appetite of the 
small boy with a newly acquired 
nickel in his pocket to make the de- 
sired purchase. 


They are not an impossibility. In 
a recent bulletin, “Canning of Fruits 
and Vegetables on the Farm,” Miss 
Bab Bell, Woman’s lecturer of the 
state board of agriculture, gives the 
method of canning corn on the cob. 
This should appeal alike to the owner 
of a small garden in the city and to 
the farm woman. 


As with all vegetables containing 
but little acid, corn should be canned 
the same day as gathered, and as soon 
after picking as possible. This will 
prevent “fat sour.” 

Remove the husks and silk, and 
grade for size. Blanch on the cob 
in boiling water from five to 15 min- 
utes; plunge quickly into cold water. 
Pack ears, alternating butts and tips, 
in half-gallon glass jars, or gallon tin 
cans. Pour over beiling hot water and 
add two level teaspoonfuls of salt to 
each gallon. Place rubbers and tops 
in position. Seal partially, but not 
tight. Sterilize in hot water bath out- 
fit three hours, one period. Remove 
the jars and tighten the covers. 

A hot water bath outfit can easily 
be arranged by placing a wire or 
wooden rack in the bottom of a wash- 
boiler or pail, thus raising the jars 
an inch and a half from .the bottom 
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of the boiler and preventing their be- 
coming too hot. 

When sweet corn is taken from the 
jar or tin can for table use, remove 
the ears as soon as the jar or can is 
opened. Heat the corn, slight!y but- 
tered, in a steamer. Do tict allow the 
ears to stand in water or to be boiled 
in water a second time. ome 

The method of canning corn cut 
from the cob is similar to the method - 
followed in canning the whole ear. 

The recently published bulletin on 
canning -contains tabies for canning 
various fruits and vegetables as well” 
as descriptions of jars and canners. It 
will be mailed free to Missourians. 
Address, State Board of Agriculture, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


RAISIN SANDWICHES, 


Raigsin sandwiches come under the 
head of sweet sandwiches. To make: 
them chop one cup of seeded raisins 
fine and add one cup of finely chopped 
walnut meats. Mix these to a paste 
with whipped cream or beaten 
white, and add a dash of salt. Spreaa 
between either white or brown bread. 


GREEN PEPPER SANDWICHES. 


Remove seeds and white lining from 
sweet green peppers, wash them and 
put them ~ through’ the. meat: grinder. ‘ 
Mix them~ with cream cheese and. 
moisten with cream. Spread on un- ° : 
buttered white bread. ik 














Of Interest to the Housewife 
III. Use the Cheaper Cuts of Meat 


By Ada E. Hunt, University of Wisconsin. 












OW can I lower the cost of the 


saucer or a specially devised hammer. 










family food supply? 

This is a question which many 
careful housekeepers are trying hard 
to answer. And as the meat bill is 
usually one of the largest, our atten- 
tions are, very naturally, first given 
to it. 

In her desire to find a remedy the 
housewife may decide to try the cuts 
of meats which retail at low prices. 
Failing to produce a palatable dish 
she goes back, discouraged to the 
well known and easily prepared ten- 
der steaks, chops and roasts. | 

Although highly nutritious, the 
cheaper cuts, unless properly handled, 
are generally lacking in flavor, possess 
long and coarse fibers, and a large 
amount of connective tissue which the 
small boy calls “gristle.” 

To give them the desired flavor these 
cuts may be cooked with vegetables 
and carefully seasoned. 

From such cuts as the lower round, 
the tail pieces of the porterhouse 
steaks, and even plate meat we can 
fashion delicious combinations as Sal- 
isbury steak, mock duck with dress- 
ing and garnish of vegetables, cannel- 


on of beef, or beet loaf with’ tomato 


The' fibers of some of the cuts which 
we 44 not care @ GREE can be Sraien 
by pounding with the edge of a heavy 




























Meat treated in this way is 
“Swiss steak.” This needs, at frst 
high temperature and very care 
cooking at a low temperature after- 
wards. Another variation 
made by using round, chuck, or 
skirt steaks with vegetables, finishing 
the cooking at a low temperature in & 
casserole (a small round porcelain | “~~~ ©" 
dish). By cooking a pot roast slowly © one 
for several hours the connective tis- 
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» “Ef it were done, when ‘tis done, 
i were dene quickly.” 
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Dear Home Circle:—Some. years.ago, 
May Myrtle. wrote a niece: letter about 
ironing, and it ig recalled on ironing. 
days, yet % has not caused a love of 
the occupation to come to me; in fact, 
a greater dislike-has asserted itself. Of 
all the household duties it is the most 
izksome and abeminable. Why, is dif- 
ficult to say; it certainly is very clean. 


with brealfast werk awaiting. Such 
@ beginning is likely to sour ome for 
the whole day. 

“A banquet hall. deserted” is a very 
unkempt, untidy spectacle, and coming 
into a reom where brosen viands, 

partly filled cups and 
together 


Of the deserted banquet hall. What 2 
vast difference there ig between the 
appearances of a table when people 


| 


when one comes on the scene it the 


cota "nie of morn. 


: the 
I find a_solution of the probleia, in 
washing the dishes after the company 


. @pes away—even though it be mid- 
. night—not that I am so awfully pre- 


cise and neat, but te aveid the morn- 
ing honor I have mentioned. If ane 
owns plenty of china or delft,. the 
soiled dishes can be laid aside and 
washed when breakfast is over; other- 
wise, one has two dishwashiag bouts. 
very clese tagether, and considering 
how distasteful the work is to most 
women, such a beginning of the day 
oceasions HI humor. 

I have a friend who said very un- 
expectedly one day, when we wero not 
talking about household affairs: “I 
am 26 years married, and I never yet 
washed the supper dishes after sup- 
per. No, they waited unti? morning.” 
She never had a baby to put to sleep, 
or an. eld person to care for in the 
evening, yet for seme reason or other 
she never cleared away broken vic- 
tuals oar washed the dishes after the 
last meal of the day. 

A German Superstition. 

There is only one household duty 
that I will not do after supper; it is 
a German superstition that it is very 
uninucky to sweep after nightfall. I 
really feel ashamed to admit it, but 
the sight of a broom gliding over a 


; kitchen or dining roem floor after sup- 
} per creates a weird, creepy, uncanny 


sensation; it is ene of two supersti- 
tions, and has 2 firm hold. 

Why is dishwashing the source of sv 
much trouble in households? FE have 
known of many wrangles, even violent 
quarrels, over the question of whose 
turn it is to “do the dishes.” 

It takes all the courage I possess to 
claim @ liking for the work. If I con- 
fessed to a fondness fer cannibal dict, 
there could hardiy be greater conster- 


-nation. Such groans, deep breaths, and 


indignant glances! and all this demen- 
stration when oftimes the listeners 
have-had proof of the liking, they bav- 
ing. been. associated with me at ehureli 
fairs, afternoem gatherings, parties, 
ete., when FE boldly reached out after 


‘to service im the galley found a will 


‘ali the dishwashing that was te ‘be 


done. . 
There is a. Certain eontrariness or 


all oz nome! [It is undoubtedly polite 
and kind to.say: “You wash and I'll 
wipe,” oar vice 

his jug of wine, a book and the chosen 


When I was growing up I washed 
dishes: alf over qur meighberhood. My 
little playmates who were condemned 


ing helper in me. Sometimes I think 
my mother would have. taken the 
strap, and lashed me severely if it 
ever came to her hearing. She would 
have said: “¥ou little wretch! Here 
yeur sister and [I always. wash the 
dishes, and let you out to play, and 
you pass your evenings choring for 
others. 


Irening the Bugbear. 


Dear sisters, who dislike to cleanse 
dishes, I wish F could take the work 
off your hands—‘deed EI do But I 
can’t fee? any nearness im the ironing 
of clothes, no- matter how much f try, 
and oftem have I said that if living in 
a lonely place never would I do any 
irening, my children, the “old man” 
and myself would be “reugh dried” 


It would be better for me, sisters, if 
part of the affection fer -washing 


work, but if*sach shouldbe the @ : 
go One can truti#tfmillg point an 


ing finger af# the flat-irems.—Mrs 
Menaugh,. St. Louis.. 


“[Comment.—If all ladies feel tha: 


bad when ironing day arrives, it ig no 
wonder that. flat-irens-are also known 
as sad-irons.—Baitor.] 
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plates were bestowed on smoothing 
limen. What causes soapy water and 
coffee stained eups more delightful te 
the touch than a hot smooth: iron; and 
a elean article of dress? Why should 
I revel in washing? 

Then again, how came it that May 
Myrtle’s pretty remarks about ironing 
found lodgement in memory? Why do 
I so often reeall her words and yet 
never profit by them? Yes, never 
profit by them; year after year grow- 
ing worse; making use of every short 
cut, every casy way. 

My life may be abridged by house- 
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When Eurepe turned leese the “dogs of war” she tied up the book 
business—in. fact she stopped all book selling. That is why Nelson's fa- 
meus. Bible publishers,. were compelled ta dispose of new editions of Dick- 
ena in. thig country—and why we are able to offer our readers the biggest 


beok bargains of the year. 
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in ordering patterns for waist, give 
bust measure only; for skirts, give 
Waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
aprons say, large, small or medium. 


1382. Ladies’ Dress. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 8 yards of 36-inch material for 
8. 36-inch size) The skirt measures 
about 3 yards at the lower edge. 

9983. Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 314 yards of 36-inch 
material for an 8-year size. 

1875. Ladies’ Dress. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 38, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. it re- 
quires 8 yards of 36-inch materia! for 
& 36-inch size, which measures about 
3% yards at lower edge of the skirt. 
1386. Costume for Misses and Small 

Women, 

Cut in three sizes: 16, 18 and 20 
years. It. requires 
inch material for a 16-year size. 

1885. Ladies’ Five-Gore Skirt. 

Cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
4nd 32 inches waist measure. It re- 
Wires 4 yards of 44-inch material 








cA, = 
1377 


without the fold, an@ § yards with the 


fold, for a 24-inch size. The skirt 

measures about 3% yards at the foot. 

1205. Girls’ Over Blouse Dress With 
Gauimpe. 

Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 20 
years. It requires 1% yards of 27-inch 
material for the guimpe, and 3 yards 
for the dress for a 6-year size. 

1380. Ladies’ Apren. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 6%, yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 


34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 2% yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 

1376. Junior Dress With Guimpe. 
Cut im three sizes: 12, 14, and 16 
years. it requires 24% 


6% yards of 36- . 





Dear Children:—Our first prise 
game for this week was sent in by Lil- 


(Described by Lillie Moore.) 
" Summer, 

This is something of a “guessing” mers § C.: 
game and a “trick” game combined. If s ¢: Velm 
none of the players know the game it Beyri Harris 
will probably be some time before nott Stilwell 
they catch on and a number of for- z a 
feits will be the result. Te begin. the 
leader (who understands the game) 
procures a pair of scissors and tand- 
ing them to mext player says: “I hand 
these scissors to you crossed” {or up- 





crossed as the case may be). If scis- 
sors are open they are crossed and 
Players feet must also be crossed 
the feet are meant instead of the 


The player who rece 
from the leader will probably say: 
receive these scissors crossed,” but 
if this player’s feet are not crossed a 
ferfeit must be paid; and this will 
probably puzzie the players very inuch. of 
The scissors are passed from player pig, 
te player until the game is under- When the pig was T0 
stood. Then the forfeits collected may was 
be redeemed if desired. tions 

Lilliethis game will probably net w 
prove interesting to many of our little also a 50-pound 
club members and will be new tomany cost less than 
as it was to me. I will send you a produce, as it 
prize for it shortly. ‘ Gur mext prise waste in 
game was sent in by Willa Deaill, The ofher 
Burnt House, W. Va., whese game is mother and Ti 
called, “Toadie in the Garden.” 


Toadie in the Garden. 
(Described by Willa Beall.) 


Any number of players can take the pig will repay proper care 


part in this game which is begun by by gaining rapidly in w: 


eight. 





players joining hands in a circle with 

one in the center for the “teadia.”’ The 

players close their eyes, circle about 

and sing: 

“Toadie in the garden—can’t get out. 

Take a little stick and stir him all 
about.” 

Players sing this little ditty two or 
three times and while they are sing- 
ing the “todie” hides. ‘Then the play- 
ers open their eyes and say: “Toadie 
is gone” and they ali jeim in the Hunt 
for “teadie.” ‘The player that finds 
“toadie” first is “toadie” next time. 

Willa—Our little miemibers wil] 
sure to like this game and I will 


THT 


is called, “Did You Ever Feel a Pain?” , 
Did You Ever Feel a Pain? 
(Described by Jammie Parker.) 

This is a “trick” game and is piayec 
as follows: The one that knows the; 
game says to the others: “Let's play, 























years. It requires 3% yards of 44-inch 
material for an 8-year size. 
$8977. Lailies’ Kimono. 
Cut in three sizes:- Small, medium 
and Jarge. It requires 5% yards of 36- 





inch material for a medium size. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents | 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send ft to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 





Lacas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No. ...+.. Size ...... Years 


Bust iobivnaea Aim Waist oer oe eee hn 
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Miss Caxton’s Father 
By Vaughan Kester. 


(Copyright, 1915. The Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


F Miss Caxton’s father had been 
| called on to give a detailed ac- 
count of Miss Caxton’s life, he 
would have described it as a perpet- 
ual round of gaiety. ‘By what process 
of reasoning he arrived at any such 
conciusion is known only to himself; 
but from out the depths of his ignor- 





ance this belief had sprung, and it~ 


bore fruit in an inclination to ‘curtail 
any pleasure other than the purely 
domestic in which’ Miss Caxton alight 
have desired to indulge. 

“It was his custom to observe that 
if one had a good home, that home was 
decidedly the best place for one, and 
on occasions when he knew Miss ‘Cax- 
ton was desirous of spending an even- 
ing out, it was his wont to introduce 
this statement at the supper table, as 
the moral to sundry fables. 

Likewise he manufactured numer- 
ous fictitious conversations supposed 
to have taken place between’ himself 
and others, in which Miss Caxton was 
held up as a shining example of do- 
mesticity; then he would light his ci- 
gar and saunter downtown to play at 
whist until a late hour of the night. 

That there was anything incongru- 
ous in his conduct or any discrepancy 
between his words and his acts never 
occurred to him. 

Once, when Miss Caxton ventured to 
point out this apparent difference in 
word and deed, he had explained that 
the noise the children made wore up- 


on his nerves—but he was quite sure. 


that no man loved his home more than 
he did, and that when Thaddeus, Rod- 
erick and Leander, the twin, grew up 
and attained a decent age, he would 
greatly enjoy spending an “evening now 
and then with his family. Nothing 
could have induced him to believe 
that the noise wore upon Miss Cax- 
ton’s nerves. He knew very well that 
women liked that sort of thing im- 
mensely, 

He was not a man of imaginative 
temperament, or he might have won- 
dered what he would have done had 
there been no elder sister to look aft- 


er the children when Miss. Caxton’s . 


mother followed the youthful Lean- 
der’s mate out of this world. - If this 
thought. ever _ gained a_ place in his 
mind; he .had put it aside with the 
convincing argument that in supply- 
ing the little boys with an elder sis- 
ter he had. placed himself beyond re- 
proach. Miss Caxton was a living 
proof of that forethought that marked 
the serious operations of his life; nor 
was Miss Caxton overlooked in this 
happy adjusment; she had Thaddeus 
and Roderick, not to mention the twin 
—and even half a twin was better than 
no twin at all. 

This satisfactory arrangement had 
continued for some years, when the 
advent of The Fool upon the scene dis- 
turbed the serenity of the Caxton 
household. Of course, The Fool was 
not the name bestowed upon him by 
his sponsors in baptism; it was an ap- 

llation conferred by Miss Caxton’s 
indignant parent, and he only made 
use of it in his daughter’s hearing. 
That any one else should slip in and 
supplant him in his daughter’s affec- 
tion—while he was away playing 
whist, filled him with indignation. He 
also was astonished that his daugh- 
ter should seem to care for The Fool. 
Though he seldom saw him, he was 
aware that most of his unoccupied 
time was spent in Miss Caxton’s so- 
ciety, and he also knew that each 
night, as he came in at one door The 
Fool was taking his leave of Miss 
Caxton at another. But the young 
man’s departure was so nicely timed 
With reference to the charms of whist 
that he had never actually set eyes 
upon him in Miss Caxton’s presence. 

Never before having come in con- 


‘tact with the inevitable, Miss Caxton’s 


father had a poor opinion of it. . He 
began a vigorous campaign, in which 
he was uniformly worsted. They had 


- lishment. 


Bunkerhill.for. breakfast,- Miss Caxton 
, triumphantly. cros' the Delaware for 
. dinner and’ 


whist, leaving Miss Caxton and The 
Fool in possession of the field. 

Miss Caxton’s ability to keep her 
temper and preserve that equanimity 
which was her most marked charac- 
teristic, gave her undoubted eminence 
in this species of warfare—for the 
cloud of battle hung forever over the 


‘house. Her calmness exasperated her 


father more than any words could 
have done. 

Under these trying circumstances a 
man of less fixed habits would have 
taken to drink. as a means of relief— 
Miss Caxton’s father took: to abusing 
the children. The little boys and the 
twin began to’ lead a dog’s life, par- 
ticularly the youthful Leander, who 
seemed to possess a great though un- 
conscious power of enraging hig pa- 
rent far in excess of all endurance. At 
dinner and supper, the only meals they 
teok with their father; they were bare- 
ly: permitted to speak in: whispers, 
and: then only to make known -their 
wants in: the- mest’ direet ‘English at 
their command: - This: had-a~ repress- 
ing tendency.on youthful spirit: 

How long it would have been possi- 
ble for this -happy state of affairs to 
have continued ~ there is ~ no telling. 
Miss Caxton saw ‘fit to bring matters 
te a crisis. 
The Fool; she left the paternal roof; 
at-the same time she - dispatched a 
communication to her father, request- 
ing his immediate presence at home. 
When ‘he received: the summons it’ had 
a-mystifying effect upon‘ him, but’ in 


obedience to the request; he repaired : 
> to the. scene of-his domestic joys. - He 


had no sooner crossed the threshold 
than something within him corre- 
sponding fo intuition made manifest to 
his mind’s eye that all was not right. 
The little boys were not visible; cven 
Leander’s voice was hushed. Most as- 
suredly something was wrong. 

_But what? f 4 

Miss Caxton’s father. pdt oe the 
various rooms - comprising his estab- 
In his own room:-he found, 
conspicuously tuckéd in one corner of 
his looking-glass, a neatly folded note, 
directed to himself in Miss Caxton’s 
familiar -hand.. This - evidently. was 
meant to explain the mystery. He tore 
it open. He read it. Then he read it 
over. 

(Continued Next Issue.) 





WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS. 





The origin of this variety is sup- 
posed to have been the. selecting of 


_extra light-colored Narragansetts in 


years gone by. It is generally conced- 
ed that the name is not a correct in- 
dex to the locality of their origin. 
There is no doubt that if selections of 
the lightest colored birds of the flock 
each season were mated together for 
a number of years, a race of fowl could 
be obtained to breed fairly true to 
white color. Extra size has been ob- 
tained in this variety the past dozen 
years, and, it is stated, was caused 
by careful introduction of Bronze 
blood, some say from a white “sport” 
of the Bronze. . 

It is a fact that the white turkeys 


‘are easily kept from rambling when 


not raised in large flocks, and many 
favor them on this account.-When their 
plumage is kept clean they are also a 
handsome bird, but it is almost impos- 
sible to do this. Carefully mated and 
given proper attention when young, 
they will be found as hardy as any of 
the other varieties. The body of the 
White Holland is not so long as the 
Bronze nor yet so deep. The back al- 
so lacks the gradual curve of the lat- 
ter, being flatter upon the shoulder. 
Plumage except for the black beard in 
males. Beaks, legs and toes are white, 
or pinkish white in color. A common 
defect is a “ticking” of small black 
spots on the feathers. Standard weight 
for adult male, 26 pounds; adult fe- 
male, 16 pounds; young male, 18 
pounds; young female 12 gees 





Where there is no danger from 
skunks or foxes or other animals dig- 
ging under, coops without floors are 
healthful and are cleaned by simply 
moving them to a fresh location: every 
day. It is necessary, of course. to 
keep them on dry ground. 





rnwallis surrendered at’ 
; supper . time, and . withdrew. to play’ 


One day, in company with . 
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SQUAB-RAISING—FIRST OF SE- 
RIES OF FIVE ARTICLES. 

















The raising of squabs both as a reg- 
ular. business and as a side line on 
farms has become so general that the 
department of agriculture, to meet the 
needs of practical advice on this sub- 
ject has assignéd one of its poultry 
specialists to a study of this subject, 
and also has obtained accurate data 
as to methods from 22 large breeders, 
and from a large number of those who 
keep less than 300 pigeons. The ques- 
tions to which practical replies were 
received covered all phases of the sub- 
ject, from breeds that 
best squabs to the housing, _ feeding, 
and general care of the pigeons. The 
results of investigations and the in- 
formation supplied by breeders are 
published in Farmers’ Bullein No. 684, 
Squab Raising. 

The bulletin on its first page con- 
tains a strong~caution which in sub- 
stance is that while an annual profit 
of $1.50 for.a pair of breeders is con- 
sidered good, success in raising squabs 
calls for special experience, business 
ability, and’ a” good steady market. It 
points out that many successful pigeon 
farms make’ a business of selling * 
breéding stock and are not primarily 
interested in producing squaba for 
market. To quote the author: “There 
have been many failures on squab 
plants, as the profits in this business 
have frequently been greatly overesti- 
mated and the care of stock regarded 


;ag something. very easy-in which any- 
‘one could succeed.” 


“Many people,” the writer contin- 


ues, “can*keep pigeons successfully. as |. 
>a side issue; 


although this requires: 
constant oversight and careful atten- 
tion to details. The greatest difficul- 
ties confronting-the successful raiser 


of pigeons seem tobe in securing good |. 


breeding stock and finding a good mar- 
ket for the produce of a smail flock. 
Pigeons are a profitable source of in- 
come on general farms where they 
may secure much of their feed from 
the fields, provided they are not a 
nuisance and the loss by shooting and 
by hawks, owls and cats is not large. 
They can also be raised successfully 
on farms where they are closely con- 
fined, provided the squabs can be mar- 
keted to good advantage.” 

Then it is pointed out that prolific 
pigeons producing large squabs are 
commonly kept confined in pens, which 
involves proper housing and a flyway, 
or outside yard, covered with wire. 
Common pigeons allowed their free- 
dom, are less prolific and produce 
smaller squabs. 

Prices for Prime Birds. 

A study of New York squab quota- 
tions shows that the price per dozen 
for dressed squabs falls rapidly as the 
weight goes down and the color de- 
parts from white. While prime white 
weighing 10 pounds to the dozen 
brought $3.75 per dozen in March, 
1915, in New York, six-pound squabs 
were not quoted above $2.00 per dozen, 
while $1.50 was the high price per 
dozen for dark squabs, and culls 
brought only 5 or 6 cents apiece. 
Squabs weighing eight pounds to the 
dozen, a fair average weight from good 
plants, bring various prices about as 
follows throughout the year, accord- 
ing to the wholesale quotations in New 
York: February, $4; March and April, 
$3.25; May and June, $2.75; August, 
$2.50; December, $3.50.. A summary of | 
reports from 22 large-scale squab 
farms showed an average. weight /of 
nine pounds to the dozen and an aver- 
age price of $3.43 ad the year. It must 
be remembered, ever, that the 
squabs were a ed definitely to 
meet the exact demands of the mar- 
ket, were dressed exactly according to 
the local requirements, and delivered 
to the wholesaler in prime. condition. 
It is evident while these figures are 
not offered as the prices 
‘hat the small-scale or new squab rais- 
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er can secure, they do establish that ies 

_ care in selecting breeds to uce 
large-sized squab is a prime requisite, te, 
: Best: Varieties, 


Of the squab-raising varieties the Me 


Homer is considered the most popular 
variety, The habit of this bird of re. 
turning home if allowed freedom 
makes it necessary to confine pigeons 
purchased from other lofts. The Car- 
neaux pigeon has recently become 

popular as a squab. producer. Thig 
variety is somewhat larger than the 
Homer and it is stated is about as pro- 
lific. Several other varieties of 
pigeons larger. than the Homer are 
used on a small scale in squab raising, 
especially in crossing with the- Homer 
and Carneaux to increase the size of 
squabs. The Runt is one of the larg- 
est, but not ag prolific or as good a 
breeder or feeder as the Homer. 

Some of the other varieties report- 
ed used’ as squab breeders are Dra- 
goon, White Maltese or hen pigeon, 
the White King and the common 
pigeon. — 

Selecting Breeders. | 


Good breeding stock is an essential 
of success in squab raising, but as it 
is difficult to tell the age and ‘sex of 
pigeons, ‘and age is very ‘important, it 
is necessary to buy :frem .. reliable 
breeders and preferably those; who 
guarantee their product. Variety: alone 
does not insure successful squab pro- 
duction. The birds differ individual- 
ly and-they should be selected for their 
productive power and - vitality, for 
quality and size of their squabs and 
their ability to feed and rear offspring, 
dark-colored skins, legs or beak indi- 
cate poor quality of. flesh, 
lower prices.on markets. Care should 
be taken to select. breeding birds 
which have white or pinkish white 
skin and light-colored legs. 

Pigeons are most valuable as squab 
producers when from two to six years 
of age, although many will breed un- 
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til they are about eight years old. The 
small varieties mate and breed at five 
to six months, and the large varietiés 
at eight to nine months. It is advis- 
able, therefore, to buy mated pigeons 
from two to three years old, or t> se- 
cure young birds six to eight weeks 
old and mate them at the proper age. 
All squabs which are to be saved for 
breeding should be banded before ihey 
leave the nest and a carful record kept 
of their breeding. Squabs hatched in 
April, May and June, when their value 
on the market is comparatively small, 
make good breeders. If a breeding 
pigeon dies its mate should be re- 
moved from the pen and a new mating 


made. 
Mating Pigeons. 

Pigeons usually mate in pairs and 
remain constant through life, although 
the mating may be changed if desired. 
Unmated pigeons, especially males in 
the loft, are a source of much trouble, 
and usually pravent profitable results. 
Pigeons are usually mated at from five 
to nine months of age. There are two 
methods of mating, natural and forced. 
Under natural mating the pigeons 
usually are allowed to select iheir own 
mates, which is. usually..indieated by 
the male ‘billing and!driving the fe- 
male.‘ Experienced breeders, however, 
are oecasionally deceived by their ac- 
tions. in slecting sex. Im ferced mat- 
ing, as in natural mating, the breeders 
should be selected with a definite ob- 
ject, using males strong in points in 
which the females are weak. It is 
sometimes advisable to break un the 
mating between old pigeons and young 
birds, although these pairs often give 
good results. Where matings produce 
undesirable qualities, it is necessary 
to remate or cull out the flock. Con- 
tinued close inbreeding is not desir- 
able and many try to avoid any in- 
breeding. Where pigeons are banded, 
the female on one foot and the male 
on the other, it is fairly easy to regu- 
late inbreeding. 

Forced mating may be made, if the 
sex of the birds is known by confining 
them to mating coeps with a movable 
wire or open-siat partition between ihe 
birds of each pair, so. that they can 
see each other for six to 10 days, 
when they are allowed to go together 
and are then’ removed to the breeding 
pen if they appear to he properly mat- 
ed. The male is usually placed in the 
mating pen one day earlier than the 
female. The female pigeon is usually 
smaller and less assertive than the 
male and has a smaller head and neck, 
although sex is a very difficult thing 
to determine in this way. Both natural 
and forced matings are used extensive- 
ly with good suecess. 


NATIONAL EGG-LAYING CONTEST. 








The ten highest pens for the ten 
months in the national egg-laying con- 
test at Mountain Grove, Mo., are as 
follows: S. C. White Leghcrns, Fng- 
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Let Us Show You Mow to Get Your 


Next Suit 














REAL PLUSH 
TEDDY BEAR FREE 
Genuine real golden plush Teddy 
Bear, with head, arms legs 
that move around, and funny face 
with ee eyes. One of the 
nicest T y Ts ever 
away. Given for selling only 12 
cxages Bluine at 10 cts. each.. 
riie for Bivine.. BLUINE 


MFG. CO., 844 Mill St., Concord 
Junction, Mass. . 








$25@ FOR RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN; 
Distribute 2,000 free pkgs. Borax Powder 
with Soaps, etc., in your town. No money or 
experience needed. W. Ward Ce., 214 Insti- 





A practical 


land, 803 eggs; S. C. White Leghcrns, 
Pennsylvania, 763; S. C. White Leg- 
horns, England, 727; R. I. Whites, Tili- 
nois, 710; 8. C. White Leghorns,‘ Penn- 
sylvania, 687; Black Leghorns, Geor- 
gia, 682; S. C. White Leghorns, Tlli- 
nois, 678; White Orpingtons, Wiscon- 
sin, 671; Si C.. White Leghorns, Ken- 
tucky,. 669; .S. C. White Leghorns, 
Texas, 665 

The five highest pens for August 
were as follows: Buff Rocks, Califor- 
nia, 86 eggs; White Wyandottes, Penn- 
sylvania, 79; S. C. White Leghorns, 
England, 76; Barred Rocks, Llinois, 
74; S. C. White Leghorns, Pennsy:va- 
nia, 7TY. 

The six highest hens for ten months 
are as follows: White Orpington, 
Wisconsin, 200 eggs; S. C. White Leg- 
horn, Pennsylvania, 192; S. C. White 


Leghorn, England,” 191; S.-C. White 
Leghorn, England, 175; S. C. White 
Leghorn, Pennsylvania , 173; S. C. 
Leghorn, Pennsylvania, 173; S. C. 


White Leghorn, England, 173. 








Nuggets and Notions 


In Agriculture 
By “Observer.” 











plant and a weed is that the vir- 

tues of the weed have not been 
found out yet. Sweet clever was a 
arid until recently, also the soap-weed 
(yueca) of the plains. 

It is no longer a question about 
owning a sprayer if you are trying to 
grow fruit; it is just.a matter ef how 
to get the best fer your means; and 


T> difference between a good 


it is economy io erowd yourself here. | 


If your ground beats up wet and 
slick look out for ihe preper moment 
at which to harrow it, and let nothing 
prevent you from doing it then. There 
is a time when these clods will pul- 
verize; and beyond that they may ap- 
proach brickbats. If these precau- 
tions are taken ground may be broken 
when quite wet. 

Here is the latest from biology. A 
professor of Princeton University in a 
recent book says about egg-laying. “It 
was found that certain ‘blood’ lines 
produced a larger number of eggs than 
other lines, but by ne amount of selec- 
tion was it possible to increase the 
production within any line.” We wor- 
der what Tom Barren weuld say about 
that! 
te prove that there is no such thing 
as inheritance of acquired characters; 
and here is one of his premises. 

It hag been asserted that caustic 
lime burns up mueh of the erganic 
matter in the soil and thus reduces 
humus. This appears reasonable. On 
the other hand, burnt lime is said te 
aid the soil mechanically, especially 
clays, more than ground limestone. 
Its action in reducing acidity is more 
prompt than that of the unburnt lime. 

A tractor takes no time to unhar- 
mess at night and only about half an 
hour to ail, fill and clean every morn- 
ing. 

Insulators are ne longer considered 
necessary for lightening reds. The ob- 
ject of the rod is to take the static 
electricity away from the building he- 
fore it rushes off with a damaging 
force; or else to conduct electricity to 
it gently, if it is in a negative condi- 
tion to the air, earth or clouds areund 
it. 

Merely as a matter of the conveni- 
ence of keeping milk sweet it wilt pay 
the rural people to pasturize their 
milk. One soon acquires a taste for 
it. This writer prefers it. Then he 
knows that he is eating his germ par- 
boiled at least if not well cooked, and 
he can not kick any more. 

Our government will experiment 
with a new breed of sheep from New 
Zealand. It-is called Corricdale and 
has sprung from crosses of the beat 
needs of that country. The long wool 
elements are Lincoln and Leicester, 

and the breed is the result of 40 years 
of selection. The imported specimens 
are at the Wyoming station. 

Burning weeds out with chemicals 
has not been a great suecess, This 
seribe failed years ago trying to burn 
out decks and nettles with acids and 


alkalies. . 
man writes that the best 


This worthy “Prof.” was trying | 


| covy and Runner ducks; bantams, 





is by spraying with sulphate of iron 
(copperas). ‘It cost him $1.65 an acre 
and this was more than returned the 
next season ‘in the increase of wheat. 

An Oklahoma claim is ‘that feterita 
is equal to corn, pound for’ pound, as 
a hog feed. hie i 

Many of the Allegheny and Pied- 
mont states do not gfow sufficient 
stuff to feed their stock. It would 
seem that peanuts should de it. 

Powdered borax “sifted around” 
helps to reduce the black flies and 


do not like “it. and abts 
not trailever it, ¢ | 
Phen. cut in blossom “ 
silage and another erep 
Think of 


Many farmers burn their old rails. 
It is possible that for a while there is 
more economy in employing them as 
foundations fer hay stacks to prevent 
the great waste by rotting at the bage. 
A little layer of loss here amounts to 
much, - 
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acribers every week. 


PARM WANTED. 


Colman’s. Rural World. base a family of 0} 
This means’ that at least 


and then cempare 
them ALL through the Classified Columns belo 
advértisement, including initials and aymbers which 
Ly twe and-you will quickly appreciate hew low the cost ia te reach these 





buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and ne 
under any circumstances. Cash mrust accompany el) orders. 
ADDRESS, 


Colman’s Rural World "==" 718 Lueas Av., St. Louis, Mo, 





' FARMS AKD LANDS. 





farm for sale. Send cash prico and @escrip- 
tion. D. F. Bush, Minneaplis, Minn. 








WANTED—To hear from owner of goo | 


QUARTER SEC. NEAR TOWN. Good 
| crops, well watered. Owner, A. Kemper, 
} Mountain Grove, Mo. 





LIVE STOCK. 





RED 
ta, Cuba, Missouri. 





and beef. W. L. Kennedy, Lola, Ky. 


POLLED BULLS for sale. P. J. Mur-} 1 


| 

| CUSTER COUNTY (Nebraska) farms and 

| ranches fer sale and trade. Write, M. M. 
a, A ime, Neb. 








| WANTED—Small improved fruit ranch. 


REGISTERED RED POLLS—Milk, butter ' Give full description. Western Service As- 


} soctaciom, Marshalltown, lews. 








©. E ©.—Pigs, large kind, $15.60 per pair. | 
write for ciyoulars. Ray Ruebush, Scieta, | northeast ef Scett City, Kan. Fer particu- 


FOR RENT OBR SALE—4480@ acres, 7 miles 
lars write H. Fuhs, Kirkville, lewa. 





Il 
| GUERNSEY BULLS—Registered, and ex- 
; tra geod imdividwals; priced te sell. Geb- 
| hardt Bros., Palmyra, Mo. 


MU 





Willmar, Minn. 





dar. Hill Heg Farm, 


| BOROC JERSEY PHS, best of breeding, | 


| delivered anywhere, $25 apiece, $40 per pair, 
oo oe Fr. A. Lamb & 
c 


IMPROVED TEXAS 





GUINEA HOGS— 


} 


} Mest economical pork and lard producers; | 


} solid Diack, very prolific. Pigs for sale. Wel- 
; ton Winn, Canyon, Texaa. 


i SO 





| igible to registry in O. I. C.’s Swime Breed- 
| ers. Association. They are 
| breeders. Young Plymuth Rock cockerels. 
| Palmer Farms, Nobile, Illinols. 


HOGS—Special sale on spring } 
Pigs. Write for booklet and particulars. Ce- | 


Son, Cassepeotia, | 


| BOAR PIGS. We have a few high bred 0. | 
| I. C.’s farrewed in February and March. El- | 


from prolific | 


BEST BARGAINS in Eastern 
farms for sale. 
| jetter. 


Kansas, i50 
: Write what you want @rst 
G. W. Depue, Parker, Kansas. 


NS: SU AOR ETO, 

FREE GOVERNMENT LAND. 250,000 
acres in Arkansas new epen to homestead 
entry. Gwide Book, -list, laws, éte., 5c. 
Tewnship map ef state, BSc itional. L. 
E. Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 


PRODUCTIVE LANDS—Crop. or 
| easy termes; along the Northern Paciae iy, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washingten and Oregon. Free literature. 
Say what state interests yeu. Lk, 
44 Northern Pac. Ry., St. 


FOR SALE—Farm 185 acres, best farm in 
the neighborheod fer miles around, suitable 
for steck farm er dairy; well watered; good 
| orchards; is now in alfalfa, bluegrass and 
Sweet clover, cern and tebacce; part is creek 
bettom land. Fer partieulrs write or see me, 
| Mrs. J. T. Mardis, Palmeuth, Ky., R. 4. 














~ PONTES. 





| ble prices. Send 2-cent stamp for prices and 
—~ aaa een E. L. Andrews Sens, Bristol, 
} Va 


.— 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK. | 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Price list 
Carl G. Webber, Weliington, Ohio. 


FOX, COON, SKUNK and rabbit hounds, 








and coon heund pups, $5.90 each. 
hound now and be atquainted by 
season. Stamp for photos. 
Fredericksbarg, Ov 


Buy your 
hunting 








POULTRY. 





Pigeons. 


GOooD HOMER PIGEONS—Satisfaction 
guaranteed, $1.50 pair. C. Saterbak, lunn, 
Tenn. 








Several Varieties. 


FOR SALE—All kinds of, thereughbbred 
poultry, turkeys, geese, Pekin, Rouen, Mus- 
meas, 
dogs, hares, rabbits, fancy pigeons. Write 
wants, free circular. D. L. Bruen, Platte 
Center, Neb. 

} BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 

WANT TO BUY a farm or engage im busi- 
ness? Our monthly paper, “Business Op- 
portunities” describes some wénderful bar- 
gains. Free to you if you state what you 
want Universal Sales Agency, Dept. N, Sa- 
lina, ._Kans. 














SHETLAND PONIES for sale at reason- | 


free. | 


broke to gum and feld and guaranteed. Fox ;| 


: 


H. © Lytle, | 


| 


POR TRADE—1i60-acre farm; 100 acres 
| feneed; abut 75 Im cultivation; 25 acres bot- 
tom land; 40 acres will be sown to wheat 
and grass this fall; good seven reom house, 
well finished; small barn; stene cellar with 
| frame granary; spring and pend in barn- 
| yard; several springs and running * 
| farm; seme geod white oak and walnut and 
| hagel en farm. One and @ half miles from 
stere and P. O. Want mortgage of $800 at 
6 per cent due in 1926; want clear rental 
wenerey, or — = general merchandise. 

ave you to er? Write, ° ~ 
farth, Sendavin Mo. athe thos 2 











BEES AND HONEY. 
HONEY—Pure extracted—2 cans of 66 Ibs. 





| each, light amber, $9.50. Amber, $8 Also 
bees. John Ruyts, Carisbad, N. sys 


N. Mex. 

BEST QUALFTY new clo 7 
con fee. tug ioe Faery comm was 
. 

Preston, Minn. ¥ 





it} 




















GINSENG SEED sold or.exchanged - 
dian rélics. Albert E. Gelser, Dehen ae. 


TROPICAL FPLANTS—wWrite for catalog. 
— Nursery Company, Fort 








CLOVER, white and mamms 
yellow. mcs Mrs. J. T. Mardis, Feumcuth, 


Ky., R. 


AL FPALPA SEED i3c per poun@. This is 
a bargain and won't last long. need the 








FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- 
fer to introduce my magazine “Investing for 
Profit.” It is werth $10 a co to anyone 
who has been getting poorer w 
richer. It demonstrates the real ecarning 


money. J. L. Maxson, Buffalo 8. D. 








SEXD $1.00 FOR RECIPE to cure wind- 
broken horses to Box 361, Bamberg, 8. C. 





power of money, and shows how youe, no 

matter how poor, cam acquire riches. In- 

vesting for Profit is the only progressive 

financial journal published. It shows how 

$100 grows to $2,200. Write now and I'll 
ft six months 


send free. H. L. Barber, 477-28 
W. Jackson Bivd., ‘0. 
,_—______— 











— 
HELP WANTED. 
MEN wanted everywhere. 


Write immediately for list of positions sew 
Je. Franklin Institute, 
Rechester, N. Y. 











way to kill wild mustard 





OUTFIT of milk 
machinery. Price, $600.00. Gerrard Dairy 
Co., 228 State Line, Hammend, Ind. 














FIve pest cards te 
boy or who sends 0c 
youth’s magazine 4 months’ trial. Farmer 








P. SECURED or fee returned 
Send sketch for free search and Lat- 
est complete tent: beek free, P. 
Kimmel, 230 Building, W: 
ton, D, G 


rather 
é eint’ 
makes £0 
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ESPECIAL 


0 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


NO MONEY DOWN-—-CHARGES PREPAID 
B Wonderful New Kerosene Light 


Gives Twice the Light 


o 3 le 
DON’T PAY US A CENT 
until you have used this wonderful new modern incandescent ligat in 
your home for 10 days, putting it to every possible test and then if you 
don’t say it is the greatest oil light that you have ever seen, or you are 
not thoroughly satisfied, you may send it back * our expense. You 
, can’t lose_a penny. awe want you to ) prove +e 

for yourself, as $ thousands t upon thousalids of 
others have, that the Aladdin has no equal; 

that it makes the ordinary oil lamp look like 
a candle; that it Saves one-half on oil; that 
it beats electric, gasoline or acetylene; lights 
and is put out like old style oil lamp, burns 
common kérosene (coal oil) without odor, 
smoke or noise; is clean, safe. . Guaranteed, 


Women and Children Run 
: The Aladdin 


There are no complicated parts to get out 
of order, no installing necessary, no pump- 
ing up, no subflame, no dangerous features. 
Lights and is put out like, the-old style lamp 
everybody is familiar with. No matter how 
many lamps you may now have you cannot 
afford to be without an Aladdin if you value 
the eyesight; appreciate good light and wish 
to eut down your Oil bill. 


TRY 17: TEN DA YS FREE - 


on Half the Oii 
WE TRUST YOU 


We know that in making this liberal and almost unheard of offer to you 
we take no risk. We don’t want you to take any risk and that’s why 
we do not feel we have any right to ask you to send any money in ad- 
vance. We yes: want to place one of these new Kerosene (Coal Oil) 
“-a~~e~ ~ =Mantie Lamps in your home to use for 10 - 
days absolutely free.“ That is the only way” 
you can ever get any idea of the wonderful 
~~ white pow erful light it gives. 


We Want One Responsible Party 
’ in Each Locality :.. 


.to. advertise, recommend and distribute! the 
Aladdin. The first one who takes the agency 
will have the opportunity of securing the ex- 
clusive rights and should make from £50.00 

to $300.00“per month, depending upon -the 

’ -9 -amount of time he can devote to the work. * 


' Men With Rigs 
Make Big Money 


: ~.. Mo Experience Needed .... 
— ~, Practically every farm home or smali town 

— ‘Tile neeas it and. will buy after trying. One . 

". -* fatmer.who had never sold anything in-his 








Thousands Now Enjoying Its 
Brilliant White Light — 


ae The Aladdin is not an experiment but has 
been onthe market ‘seven years, tested in 
- thousands of homes and every mail brings 
hundreds of enthusiastic letters from satis- 
fied users endorsing the Aladdin as the most 
wonderful light they have ever seen. Such 
comments as, “You have solyed the problem 
* of rural home lighting ;".“I could hot’ think 
of parting with my Aladdin;” “The grandest 
thing on earth ;”.“You éould not buy it back 
at any 'price;”, “Beats any light I have _ ever 
- seen ;”.“A blessing to any household;” “It is 
, the acme of perfection;’? “Better than I ever 
dreamed possible; ” “Wouldn't have believed 
_ it tilt saw it,” etc., pour into our Office ev- 


ery day.” 


—“*We are pleased to inform you that we 
have given this device a most thorough trial 
and find that We can approve it.” 


Awaraed 


GOLD MEDAL 


at World’s. Exposition 

The Aladdin has just awarded the 
first Prize Gold Medal at the World’s Expo- 
sition at San Francisco—the very highest 
honor—in competition ‘with the -best Kero- 
gene lamps of this country, and the leading 
European countries as well. This establishes 
the leadership of the Aladdin. 


U. 5. Bee 6 ee 
Leading Universities Back 
Our Claims 


The United States Government Bureau of 
Staidards recently tested the Aladdin and 
their report reads: “The Aladdin - Mantle 
Lamp burned about half as much oil as the 
luminous flame lamps and gave about twice 
ag much light.” Tests were also made of 83 
’ of the leading Universities and their reports 
were fully ag flattering. (Copies of any or 
- all these reports will: be sent on request, 
These same scientific tésts’ showed that 
quality of light the Aladdin has no superior, 
even excelling Tungsten Electric and near- 
est of any to sunlight. © 


Good “Housekeeping Institute of . 
New York tested the Aladdin and writes us 


2 ee 2? 
welt: 
an ae 


3 a) 


eee 


ot Suey 


STYLE No. 101 


Aladdin Table Lamp 
_ (We also hare Hanging Lamps and various otter st/les) 


We Will Give $1000. 00 IN GOLD... 


“to the person who shows us an oil 
. lamp: equal to the Aladdin (details of. 
-this Reward Offer given in our circu- 
lar which will be sent you). Would 
we dare invite such comparison with 
all other lights if there were any doubt . 
about the- superiority of the Aladdin! 


No Money Needed © 
We Furnish the Capital 


The ambitious man who wants to get into 
a business of his own and make not merely 
a living but have a nice incomé, does not 
need capital ‘to get started with us_ because 
we furnish him with a stock of goods on 
time. Don’t hesitate to tell us if you need 
this help and we will gladly assist you. 


Send This 10-Day 
Free TrialGCoupon 
NOW nn otaoe enstade Pt ai 


interestéd.in a better light for your own use 











or in the: “great money-making Aladdin 


agency. ' ‘You, can’t” ‘afford to be without this 


wonderful’ light, and: “it you: - wait: until: the yee 
territory is taken by soméone else, you Tose ~~~ 


‘life’betore \ writes: “I sold 57 lamps the first 
seve ” Another who ordered over 200 

; ys: “I consider the Aladdin the 
Fam proposition I have ever had, and 


be wae by have. done; agency work for 10 years.” An- 


3 
~ other's says: 3 “I disposed of 34 lamps out of 
31 calls.” « “Thousands of others who are 


~ coining money endorse it just as strongly.” 


Sold 275 in Six Weeks 


Here is an exact copy of a letter written 
~ us recently. by one of our enthusiastic farm- 


‘ er ‘distributors who has made over $2,000 
’ during spare ‘time the past two winters: 


~ “It is "a pleasure to sell the Aladdin. It 
makes good on all’ your claims and it is easy 


_ to convince people that it igs the best lamp 


on the market. 

tes still ‘Use my first lamp as a demon- 
strator “and it works perfectly although it 
_ has had pretty rough usage for over a year 
‘anda half. ¢ 


ot Gay + “Bétween Jan. 2 and Feb. 20 I sold about 


275 lamps. I never saw anything that would 
sell equal to” the “Aladdin.” 


_ Letter of Credit Helps Him 


Lexington, Mo., Jan. 22. 
Gacthcmion: Consider me one ‘of the fain- 
ily, gentlemen, for your letter of credit made 
it possible for me to get in quick. Enclosed 
pleasé find order. for $225.20. Let mé_say 
that tinder this plan I can handle anyihing 
that comes up. _So please consider me as 

your agent for this locality. 
. Very truly yours, L. H. WYSONG. 


16 Year Old Girl Wins Big Success 
Brighton, Ia., Dec. 2. 

euitinabal: —TI received the lamps in good 
ordér—only one shade broken. I have dis- 
posed of my first order all right. “ Every 
place I left a lamp the people will not let 
.me take it away. They all say, “The Alad- - 
din cannot be beat.” : 
.Your agent,“ MISS D} KOSTER. 
NOTE—The above is ‘from. one of our . 
schoolgirl agents 16 years/old, who sold four . 
dozen Jamps in a couple of months during 
her spare timé when not occupied in school . 
‘and he home duties. ot 


the opportunity to make splendid money, “de= ae: now fi or ‘distributor’: s 


livering to your neighbors on our easy ‘trial 
plan. “Address nearest office, y , 


t 


* prices before y 0 our terri. 
J tory Is taken. 


10-Day FREE TRIAL Coupon 
Mantle Lamp -Co., $96 Aladdin Building. 


I would like to know more about the Aladdin 
and your Easy Delivery Plan, under which in- 
experienced men with rigs make big money 
without capital. This'in no way obligates me. 


Name eeFeseeeoeeeeeeeseeeeeoeseeeseseseseeseesene 


P. 0. POMOOR sc hives vest vce ce State.:.recocrs 


The Mantle Lam 


Largest. ‘erencriy. (Coal OW: ‘Mantle Lamp House in 
“396 A 
‘NEW YORK.CITY ‘PORTLAND, ORE. 


Co. 


lin in Building, Ohisage, i. 


‘MONTREAL, CAN. WINNIPEG, CAN. 


rs 
7 








